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THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


Reflexions on Responsibility’ 


By ROMANO GUARDINI 


AY I begin with a confession? I have often had the honour- 
Mien task of speaking to the students of this University on 

topics of public interest. When the subject has been a 
difficult one I have approached my audience with some nervous- 
ness, but mingled with my anxiety there has always been the 
pleasurable awareness of being at one with them in a common 
devotion and duty to the truth. I was always sure that my words 
would be heard and judged in the spirit of truth. I cannot be quite 
so sure about the lecture you are to hear today. I was loath to 
undertake the task at all and at first refused; but my conscience 
did not give me any peace until I had altered my decision and 
agreed. The reason why I was so reluctant was my fear that what 
I had to say would be received in that atmosphere of political 
passion that is the least favourable of all atmospheres for the per- 
ception of the truth; in this case, moreover, the atmosphere would 
be poisoned by the wrongs of the past. My words would not be 
received, I thought, in the frame of mind that asks: Is that true? 
Has it knocked the nail of reality on the head? Is the interpretation 
that it offers correct?——the frame of mind in which the listener is 
open and ready to receive knowledge of the truth. The attitude 
would be rather one of self-defence and aversion, with a desire to 
justify or accuse—an aggressive rather than a humbly receptive 
frame of mind. All my words would then be misunderstood and in 
vain. 

If the University has an intellectual purpose and significance, 
it must be that of being the place where the truth is investigated— 
the pure truth, for its own sake, not for an extraneous purpose. The 
genuineness of this spirit of truth undergoes a particularly severe 
test when matters are under discussion in which the instincts of 
self-assertion are roused, whether of the individual or of groups 

1A University address ; first published in Hochland, August 1952. 
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and factions. We have to liberate ourselves from these instincts, 
to make ourselves free to ask the question: What is the truth? How 
a man reacts to this test will show whether he is a true member of 
the University or only there to get a degree. 

I would therefore beg you to consider the question I am to dis- 
cuss in the spirit of truth—and to regard the fact that it is necessary 
to begin by making this appeal as itself one of the factors in the 
phenomenon which is to engage our thought. 

Whatever may be the nature of the antithesis between anti- 
semitism and philosemitism, we must disregard it altogether here. 
We have to discuss the problem on a plane above all such black 
and white antitheses, the plane of the fundamentally human, 
where the question is: What is the significance of these facts for 
man and therefore for us? What meaning do they contain for his- 
tory, for our history, and for the decisions in the midst of which 
we stand today? The question must be put and it must be 
answered in the spirit of truth by which all our work in the 
lectures and seminars of the University is determined. 


Tl 


What are the facts of the case? They are that a great number of 
people who had committed no offence were deprived of honour, 
property and life. Some of them belonged to non-German states: 
Poland, France, Holland and so on. What was done to them con- 
flicted with the most rud'mentary international law, not to speak 
of ordinary human standards of right and wrong. Others were 
citizens of the German State, with the rights and duties incumbent 
on all German citizens. They were dishonoured, robbed, ill- 
treated and killed by their own State. The numbers involved were 
very great. I do not intend to discuss the figures but serious 
statisticians put them at between five and six millions. At any 
rate, the numbers were so large that the process of extermination 
involved the whole res publica. 

It might be argued that the figures are irrelevant. The nature 
of an evil is the same whether it is done to a single person or to 
millions. There is some truth in that; on the other hand, the fact 
that enormous numbers were involved does make a difference. It 
shows that the whole State and nation were implicated ; it shows 
how the State conceived itself and its relationship to the people. 
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There was a further difference, not a merely quantitative but a 
qualitative, fundamental difference. The actions we are discussing 
were not done in the heat of passion or in the affliction of great 
danger. They were the result of a minutely considered theory that 
had been given the status of an official programme. And they 
were carried out systematically by means of an elaborately refined 
apparatus of search, seizure and destruction. I hope that no one 
here will reply, as has happened in political meetings and cinemas 
and the streets, that all this is mere propaganda. These things did 
happen, and everyone who wants to know does know that they 
happened. To say this is to say nothing about the extent to which 
the individual knew about these actions when they were taking 
place, or how far individual assent, co-operation and therefore 
responsibility extended. We are not discussing that here. No doubt 
many people knew nothing or only vaguely about what was 
taking place. No less indubitably many people actually con- 
demned the actions and did what they could to help the victims. 
We are not discussing that question either. What we are con- 
cerned with is simply the fact that these things took place within 
the jurisdiction of the German State, within the life of the German 
nation. What is the significance of this fact? 

The University—I find myself constantly returning to the 
University, for it is itself part of the problem—is the place where 
the affairs of humanity in general and of one’s own nation in par- 
ticular are made the subject of conscious thought and delibera- 
tion; the place where what we call ‘tradition’—in other words, 
the continuity of human effort and creativity, of historical des- 
tinies and decisions—is understood and the responsibilities that 
flow therefrom admitted and accepted. How do these actions 
appear when submitted to the judgement of this human tradition? 

Let us consider the significance of such names as the follow- 
ing which I have selected at random: Planck and Helmholtz; 
Mommsen and the Grimm brothers; Goethe and Hoelderlin; 
Mozart and J. S. Bach; Leibnitz and Pascal; Raphael and Erwin 
von Steinbach; Gottfried von Strassburg and Dante; St. Augustine 
and Plato; Aeschylus, Heraclitus and Homer—a list to which 
everyone may add the names of those he considers worthy of 
veneration for their contributions to knowledge and art, creative 
action and noble living. What would these men say if we brought 
these actions before them? How would we feel about them if we 
considered them in their light? The great men whose achieve- 
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ments are recorded in the annals of research, of art and law, wis- 
dom and religious experience did not live merely that books 
might be written about them and examinations passed by know- 
ing about them. They disclosed the standards of right and wrong. 
They established the hierarchy of the noble and the vulgar. From 
them we learn the spiritual laws which determine with inexorable 
validity the ultimate fruitfulness or destructiveness of historical 
actions. What would these men say if we reported these actions to 
them? I believe they would look at us aghast. And under their 
gaze we would ask ourselves: Where was conscience? Where was 
honour? Yes, where, if the word means more than mere concep- 
tualism, where was reason? 

These great men would ask themselves: What was it that took 
place? Where did it come from? How could it have happened? 
What sort of people were they through whom it happened? 

They might answer the question thus: ‘Something came up 
from the dark underground of man: the barbarian, the animal 
in man. This was a revelation of how unfinished is the task 
at which we worked; how frightful the powers of chaos and 
destruction.’ 

Perhaps these events might even have shattered their faith in 
the ultimate perfectibility of man. A Dante or a Heraclitus might 
have said: ‘A race from which such things could come after 
centuries of striving for civilization and nobility is past redemption 
and all talk of culture is meaningless.’ 

One may well imagine, however, that some of these great 
figures might have answered differently. Pascal, for example, who 
already had an inkling of where the rationalization of the modern 
era might lead to; Goethe, who shuddered at the power of the 
technical; Jacob Burkhardt, who gave up all hope that modern 
man might be within reach of a future worthy of man—these men 
would have been acute enough to sense that these happenings 
were in no way parallel to the raging destructiveness of primitive 
tribes or the devastation of Europe by the Huns. They would 
have seen that the lowest instincts of man had combined with 
rationalism and technics to produce something that had never 
existed before: the union of inhumanity and the machine. 

~ Look at historical actions before 1917, i.e. before the out- 
break of the Bolshevist Revolution, and then compare what has 
happened since. Examine the way things have been and are still 
being carried out in Russia; consider what took place in Germany 
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between 1933 and 1945; and what now seems to be moving to its 
logical conclusion in China—what do all these happenings show? 
They show that the motive behind events is no longer merely a 
political struggle but extermination. Enemies are no longer 
merely conquered and new power relationships secured: whole 
social strata, whole sections of the people, are wiped out, not in 
the passion of unleashed hatreds but in the fulfilment of political 
programmes. With cold calculation whole economic, social or 
ethnological groups are exterminated; not, however, for any 
wrong they have done. In fact, there may well be some particu- 
larly outstanding people among them. When Maxim Gorki tried 
to save a particularly just and charitable landowner the reply he 
got was, ‘He must go precisely because he has been so just and 
charitable: his political weight is thereby all the greater’! Nor 
must they be exterminated because their work has been bad. It 
may well have been of the highest quality—the totalitarian State 
lives on the proceeds of the work of those it turns against. No, they 
have to go because the powers that be imagine they have an 
absolute right to dispose of human beings exactly as they 
please. 

The autonomism of the State, which had hitherto been curbed 
by a conscious or unconscious feeling of respect for man or some 
transcendental Being, has now cast off all restraints and brought 
under its immediate control man’s hitherto inviolable right to 
exist. Justice or injustice no longer count for anything. Things 
divine and things human are disregarded. All that matters is that 
this man or this group is obstructing the will of the State and so 
this man or this group must go. Steps are taken and carried cut 
with utterly cold impersonality and with ever-increasing ration- 
ality and technical precision. 

That is the new factor. In the past there have been incipient 
trends in the same direction. Politicians have sometimes ignored 
the fact that they were dealing with persons with rights and digni- 
ties of their own. Think, for example, of the proscriptions in the 
Roman civil wars; of the Sicilian Vespers and the Night of St. 
Bartholomew; the destructive orgies of the French Revolution 
and the slaughter of the Armenians and the Maronites. All these 
actions were terrible; but they were not yet the full and ultimate 
expression of the phenomenon which we have experienced in our 
own day—that is, the combination of political calculation with a 
scientifically developed mechanism that disregards all the frontiers 
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drawn by divine transcendence and human dignity. All respect 
for truth and justice, conscience and conviction, the pledged word 
and the justly acquired right, has been put away, on principle. 
The human right to life and happiness, the reality of human need 
and suffering, might as well have never existed. Man is seen 
merely as an object producing results, useful or harmful results, 
having his sole meaning in these results. That is the terrifying 
novelty of our age. Earlier ages have known moral injustice and 
the spirit of violence and cruelty. But these things still opera- 
ted somehow or other within the framework of acknowledged 
standards of humanity. This limiting framework of traditional 
standards has now been transgressed. The human personality has 
been cancelled out. The land beyond good and evil has been 
entered and a place more terrible than evil itself has been reached : 
the place where the basis and beginning of all ethical absolutes, 
the human person, is extinguished. Man is now considered a mere 
thing to be treated mechanically. He is labelled a ‘bourgeois’ or a 
member of this or that national group; he can be eliminated 
because he went to the wrong school. He has no claim to honour, 
convictions of his own, freedom or life; none at all. He is only a 
thing. 

This kind of thinking, this way of dealing with man, this 
obliteration of all human rights, combined with scientific ration- 
alism and technical precision—this is the new factor in the history 
of our age; this is the danger that threatens deeper destruction 
than all the atom bombs and bacterial weapons put together; 
this is the danger that causes the overriding fear of our age: the 
fear of openly proclaimed and rationally established inhumanity, 
working with all the expedients of administrative and mechanical 
techniques. 

All this did not emerge from a vacuum. A long process which 
began at the opening of the modern age led up to it. I do not 
mean that it was an inevitable process; there are no inevitable 
processes in history. The concept of inevitable processes is itself an 
expedient of totalitarian systems. It is a false concept and an 
immoral concept. All historical events, even the most far-reaching, 
begin with personal decisions. And these are free. In all historical 
processes, even the most powerful, the freedom to surrender to or 
resist the prevailing trend remains; but a tendency to undermine 
this freedom has long been at work. Various factors have com- 
bined to produce it. Above all, economic, social, technical and 
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cultural problems have outgrown the possibilities of individual 
action—the more so as world-embracing problems make it in- 
creasingly urgent to co-ordinate all individual initiatives in a 
single solution. There is the additional fact that it has become 
increasingly easy to order men and things about. The various 
techniques of information and knowledge and of exploiting know- 
ledge; the power of publicity which forces the private life of the 
individual out of existence—all this is increasing in strength and 
scientific precision. It is becoming increasingly easy to control 
men and materials and to think in terms of a single, uniform 
initiative. To connect this initiative with the concept of the State 
is becoming more and more a matter of course. The modern con- 
cept of autonomism, according to which every sphere of culture 
and civilization should develop from its own laws, is driving the 
State to become absolute: to take on the organization of all 
political power and to be the subject of all historical action. It feels 
itself sovereign even over moral standards. A form of State action 
arises which is apparently purely objective but is in fact subject to 
no standards at all. 

Finally, the consciousness of a divine Power to whom man is 
accountable for his historical actions and in whom earthly life 
finds its ultimate meaning is fading. This is not to imply that 
individuals are becoming increasingly irreligious; but public 
consciousness is moving increasingly away from religious cate- 
gories. Religion is retiring to the ‘inner world’; the whole 
existence of man is being crammed into the purely secular. 

From all this the idea arises that the State must be completely 
free to embrace and mould the whole of life. It must be 
emphasized again, however, that this State initiative need not 
inevitably lead to totalitarianism. On the contrary, the question 
which confronts us is whether the State is going to regard this 
ultimate freedom of action as a mere opportunity for extending 
its power or as a moral task. The idea of a State that has no 
standards above itself, but acts according to purely political 
expediency, is enormously alluring. And we have every reason to 
examine how far modern thought, even on the highest levels of 
philosophical speculation, has already succumbed to this tempta- 
tion, not merely in Europe and not merely in Germany. It is 
alarming to note the extent to which people in other European 
countries and outside Europe are inclined to feel themselves 
immune from this danger and to regard what has taken place in 
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Germany as a purely German evil and catastrophe. Such blind- 
ness might easily lead to the rise of a seemingly democratic but 
in reality totalitarian conception of the State. 


III 


The real significance of the process which forms the subject of 
this lecture derives from the facts we have just been discussing. 
Let us concentrate on our own country for the moment. 

In the years 1933-1945 this kind of political thinking and 
acting emerged for the first time with what I may call phenomeno- 
logical clarity and self-confidence. You must all have been struck 
at some time in your own experience by the kind of process I am 
just going to describe. Certain trends have been active within a 
definite human group: a friendship, a family or a factory; but 
they have not been clearly seen or felt; they have remained 
diffuse and anonymous, a strong but intangible reality. Then 
something or other has happened—an accident or possibly a 
quarrel—and the vaguely active reality has suddenly become 
vividly clear and concentrated. The particular incident has served 
as a symbol, illuminating the general tendency which has been at 
work. Corresponding events can occur in the sphere of human 
history in the wider sense. The explosion of the atom bomb over 
Hiroshima was one such example. From then on it was no longer 
possible to ignore the truth that ‘technics’ are as much a menace 
as a boon. Anyone who continues to talk about certain progress as 
the content of history must be blind or refuse to see. 

The systematic extermination of the Jews was another such 
symbol, clarifying the historical hour. It meant not only the dis- 
ruption of the relationship of right and duty on which all political 
life is based but the fundamental abolition of all rights whatsoever. 
Rights exist absolutely, for every person as such, or not at all. A 
whole section of the nation was reduced to the mere object of a 
deliberate process of extermination. And even though the process 
did not reach its highest pitch of intensity until the war, when 
certain groups took control of internal policy, it was based on a 
theory which the State had exalted to an official doctrine. 

Do you realize the significance of this process—its meaning as 
an evil which cannot possibly be assessed? What happened can in 
no way be compared with the destruction of an enemy in wartime 
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or the removal of a criminal by capital punishment. We deceive 
ourselves if we reduce it to these categories. It was something 
completely different. It was a process that can only be classified 
as criminal because ethical or legal principles were entirely beside 
the point; the action was not intended to punish the crime of an 
individual; it was not directed against the anti-social behaviour 
of the individual but against his very existence as such. ‘This pro- 
cess developed into a principle, however, for it became the proto- 
type of that political attitude of which we have already spoken. 
The implication was that the State has nothing to do with human 
rights; that it remains a State even when it commits such wrongs; 
that it can therefore apply this kind of procedure again at any 
time against any section of the nation which may appear ‘unde- 
sirable’ to the group in control of the State. This means, however, 
that we are all called to define our own position. It cannot be 
stressed too forcibly that in this matter we are not confronted with 
inevitable ‘developments’. The idea that history proceeds in a 
certain direction with the inescapability of a relentless law is itself 
one of the methods used in the destruction of human values that is 
taking place. It endows the absolute State with a metaphysical 
sanction. It breaks the courage of the individual in the fight to 
maintain his personality intact. It suggests that the right to per- 
sonal dignity may itself be evil. But the whole idea is wrong; it is 
more than wrong, it is immoral. There is no such thing as an 
historical process which necessarily annuls personal freedom. 
What does exist is a change in the objective conditions within 
which freedom has to make its decisions; but freedom always 
exists ; freedom can always make decisions and help to determine 
the conditions in which it will have to make its next decision. This 
decision is what we shall now discuss. 


IV 


How monstrous the process was is shown by the way the Ger- 
man people have reacted to it since the war. It gives us cause for 
the most profound disquiet and astonishment to note how little 
the problem has engaged the mind of the German people as a 
whole, how little the German people have realized what really 
took place and what it means for their whole historical existence 


as a nation. 
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How was it able simply to go on living as if all these things had 
never happened? That there are still some people who deny these 
things; who defend them; who try to blame the Jews themselves 
—all that is very grave, but one can understand it from the stand- 
point of the psychology of those who sense their own guilt but 
refuse to face it. They try to justify themselves. They try to transfer 
their own guilt to the victims of their guilt. They develop a strange 
hatred for their victims. As I say, all this is very serious, but under- 
standable. What we are thinking of, however, lies deeper. It is as 
though the very enormity of what took place had numbed the 
conscience of the German people. It sticks like a dumb stone in 
the people’s soul: unsubdued and dangerous. 

No doubt in the war the enemies who reproach us with this 
evil committed crimes which arose from a spirit hardly less 
brutal: I only need recall the destruction of Dresden when it was 
crammed with refugees. ‘These wrongs done to the German people 
have had and will continue to have disastrous effects. No doubt 
some Jews have done wrong to the German people—or, to say 
the least, not behaved correctly—in any case, the whole Jewish 
question leads much deeper than is usually acknowledged. But all 
these things are not our present concern: and they fail to explain 
the curious silence of the German people, of whom it can hardly 
be said that they are any less gifted or less serious in matters of 
conscience than other nations. Their behaviour suggests, rather, 
that they are not yet in possession of the categories by means of 
which these events can be brought under ethical control: they 
have therefore forced them out of their consciousness. The reason 
for this seems to lie in the fact we have already mentioned: that 
these events were something that had never happened in history 
before. 

You see then how much depends on our attitude to the prob- 
lem. Let me put it like this: 

What was the nature of the evil that was committed and what 
ideas of the nature and rights of the State was it based on? 

And then: How can we deal with the evil to prevent it con- 
tinuing to act like an internal poison and becoming the model for 
future events? 

The question has a significance far greater than the immediate 
reason for the present lecture. (A public collection for a gift of 
olive trees.) Whether the campaign with which this lecture is 
connected is appropriate or not ; whether it chooses the right words 
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and uses the right methods—let us leave all that to take care of 
itself. We are concerned with essentials. I also hope that you will 
not connect what I have said with the ‘collective guilt’ of fatal 
memory, for that would confuse the whole issue. The word is not 
only meaningless but has greatly contributed towards preventing 
the German people from facing their real responsibility. There is 
no such thing as collective guilt. What one man does can never 
become another man’s guilt unless he aids and abets or neglects to 
do what he could or should do to prevent the crime. But there is 
something else and it is what we are concerned with here: the 
solidarity of the individual with the people to which he belongs. 
When a member of my family has done wrong I may say: I am 
not guilty. But I may not say: It does not concern me. I become 
guilty only by what I myself do or fail to do: but I participate in 
everything the members of my family do. For I am part of my 
family and its honour is to some degree my honour. When the 
family prospers I naturally participate in its prosperity. When 
individual members of the family achieve greatness I rightly con- 
sider that I have a share in their greatness, that my own level is 
raised. But I must also take my share of responsibility for any 
wrongs that members of my family may commit, otherwise I am a 
parasite. I must grapple with these wrongs and do all I can to 
help make amends. The same thing applies to the nation. Every 
honest man knows he is bound up with the life of the nation of 
which he is a member. This relationship is one of the basic 
elements in the historical life of the nation. Everyone feels he has a 
share in the past achievements of his own nation. So too he must 
accept his share of responsibility for the wrongs it has committed. 
They affect his honour. He is bound to do what he can to make 
amends. This must happen because injustice cannot be allowed to 
be left standing. It must be dealt with. In the first place, for moral 
reasons, because it violates the sovereignty of the Good. Con- 
science has direct knowledge of that. To be a human being means 
to know that; means being ennobled and burdened by this know- 
ledge. It must also be dealt with for another reason: because in- 
justice is a reality; a power which, if it is not mastered and 
rectified, continues to act of its own accord. 

The mode of thought which leads to the campaigns of exter- 
mination is based on the following feeling: when the campaign is 
over and the desired results have been achieved, what has been 
done and what has been suffered will cease to exist. The people 
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killed will be finished with. The violence suffered by honour and 
the torment suffered by the body and soul of the victims will be 
no more. To have happencd is identical with being no more. Only 
the desired result remains—and possibly the need to reckon with 
some counter-action or other. But in this case something must 
have gone wrong—for, as Machiavelli said, a campaign properly 
conceived and properly carried out leaves no remains behind and 
the next one must be carried out even more coldly, even more 
pitilessly and inhumanly. 

What this line of thought overlooks, however, is that man is 
not only a biological creature but a person, since the absolute 
Person, God, has called him and made him responsible. As 
history is made and suffered by persons, it goes fundamentally 
wrong when its personal character is ignored. The totalitarians 
consider such ideas nonsense; but they are making a most 
disastrous mistake. Their knowledge of reality is confined to the 
tangible and the measurable. The real realist knows the power of 
the spiritual. 

Quite apart from that, these happenings are a reality not only 
in those who suffered them but also in those who were responsible 
for them. The whole evil still exists in the people who committed 
it; in the ideas which live on after the deed; in the people that 
have been stamped by these ideas. It does no good to forget or 
pretend these things never happened. These things are just as real 
as the result of a chemical reaction, as real as a faulty gland in the 
body, as real as the trauma in the depths of the unconscious mind. 

This was already said in a text written nearly 2500 years ago, 
which is one of the great testimonies of human responsibility : 
Plato’s Gorgias. The relationship between happiness and good- 
ness is discussed here and Socrates propounds the thesis that the 
greatest unhappiness is injustice. If poisoned food makes the body 
ill, then injustice does the same thing to the soul, to that ultimate 
something to which man refers back when he is inquiring about 
the meaning of his life. But, the great philosopher goes on to ask, 
what must a man do if he has become ill in this way? How can he 
become well again? By undergoing a suitable punishment, is his 
reply. Let us leave the concept of punishment for the moment and 
say : By dealing with the wrong he has done. It is impossible to say 
in a few words how this can be done. Ultimately it is possible only 
on a religious basis, in relation to the Grace and the power of for- 
giveness and renewal of God; but I do not want to discuss that in 
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the present context. For the rest, it must be done on a moral basis. 
Above all, it must be based on a realization that wrong has in fact 
been done and on an understanding of the nature of the wrong; it 
must be done by entering into judgement on oneself (this was 
Ibsen’s definition, in Brand, of the meaning of being human). One 
must face the wrong one has done and renounce it. One must 
make amends for it in whatever way is possible and appropriate. 
Wrong can only be overcome in this way, in so far as it can be 
overcome at all outside the religious sphere. If it is not overcome, 
it will remain and continue to work its evil. It will remain in the 
form of guilt; destroying personal honour and integrity ; making 
a clear conscience towards God and life impossible. Nothing— 
neither political success, nor extension of power nor progress In 
welfare—can counterbalance this destruction of integrity. The 
wrong will also remain as an active power, as a direct historical 
influence. Psychology shows how greatly health and sickness are 
determined by psychic and ethical causes. A spiritual disorder that 
has never been rectified turns into a functional disturbance and 
this gradually becomes organic. Not only that: the disorder 
becomes a recurring pattern of behaviour. Corresponding pro- 
cesses occur in historical life. When a sin committed by the res 
publica is not recognized, condemned and expiated in some way 
or other, it becomes the normal pattern of behaviour and destroys 
the nation’s whole political life. This is not a moral lecture: it is 
the simple truth. 


V 


What I wanted to draw your attention to was the fact that 
there is a monstrosity in the history of our last twenty years that 
we have not yet even begun to deal with. It is a fact, whether we 
like it or not, and whatever is said or done to deny, or trivialize, or 
even justify it, is only a symptom of the depth of the evil. It is a 
crime that weighs, consciously or unconsciously, on the con- 
science of the people. It demands to be cleared up. Beyond that, 
however, it is the first example in the Western world of the 
frightful possibilities that hang over the history of the future. It is 
therefore a warning. If we evade the warning, if we try to let it 
sink into oblivion, it will become a trauma in the national soul 
and in the souls of all of us. It will become the shape and pattern 
of things to come. 

Vol. 227. No. 459 5 
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Let me recall once more what a University is. I said at the 
beginning that it is the place where truth is investigated for its 
own sake. I said further that it is the place where human affairs 
are measured by the standards of the great past. I must now add 
that the University is the place where the most alert sense of 
responsibility for the commonalty must be alive. You know how 
deeply the whole purpose of our academic world is being ques- 
tioned today; how many people see in it the useless privilege of 
an out-of-date society. To justify its right to exist, the demand is 
now being made that students should turn their attention to 
political life; study political programmes and institutions; even 
take part in the work of political parties. No doubt there is some- 
thing to be said for this, but it must not be allowed to crowd out 
the work that can be done in the University as nowhere else: the 
work of understanding what is happening now by a study of man 
and of human history and society in the past; perceiving the 
innate tendencies of our own age; reaching a genuine verdict on 
these tendencies and seeing the tasks and problems that result 
from them. 

The question which has engaged us here provides a good 
opportunity for this kind of work. It is an urgent question too; for 
there is a danger that it may be crowded out of the public mind 
by political passions, the most powerful passions that exist, by the 
party managers, the chatter of political meetings and the noise of 
the street. 

Ladies and gentlemen: do not allow this to happen! What is 
at stake here concerns us all—the shape of things to come. How 
you answer the question is your affair. But see that the question 
is put! And see that the answer you give comes from an alert 
mind, a responsible conscience and a generous heart—determined 
by those standards that, here in the University, hold good for us 
all. 
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during the last decade, which in the outside world has not 

attracted the attention that it deserves. It has, it is true, 
been relatively unspectacular. It has produced no sweeping re- 
forms; no epoch-making legislation has appeared on the Federal 
Statute Book; there have been no crowds, no slogans and very 
little shouting, but for all that the word ‘revolution’ is not too 
strong a term to apply; for the fact is that the supreme American 
problem, whose intractable quality has vitiated the whole 
American story from the Declaration of Independence onward, 
may be within sight of solution, and that after centuries of humilia- 
tion and wrong, something like justice for the American negro 
may be on the point of being attained. 

There may still be setbacks, for to unite strongly contrasted 
biological types in a single society is never easy. Moreover, the 
very fact that the negro came to America as a slave, and has tradi- 
tionally occupied the position of an inferior, has produced in the 
white man certain instinctive attitudes towards him; when those 
attitudes are disturbed the result is a sense of insecurity and resent- 
ment, and all the folklore about the negro’s congenital incapaci- 
ties, moral and intellectual (all completely unsubstantiated by any 
actual facts), and his allegedly ungovernable sexual proclivities, 
are merely a mechanism of reassurance by which white men seek 
to justify and reinforce their traditional bearing. 

In saying this I am saying no more than would be said by any 
educated American, and certainly I am saying no more than 
would be said by any modern American sociologist or, for that 
matter, by any American anthropologist—and an anthropologist 
would, I suppose, in such a matter be the final Court of Appeal. 
What I have written here is indeed today almost a commonplace, 
for one of the most significant things in the change that has come 
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over America is that one can no longer talk the old nonsense 
without stamping oneself by doing so. There are, of course, still 
plenty of silly things said on the subject by all kinds of people, but 
one can no longer say them and continue to lay claim to the status 
of a person of education and discernment. One can no longer say 
them, for instance, in the faculty room of a quite ordinary college, 
whereas twenty years ago they could still be uttered from the 
lecture platform. 

Trends of feeling are exceedingly difficult things to pin down, 
but in America we are fortunate in having a particularly legible 
instrument by which those trends can be gauged, namely the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. Theoretically a 
judiciary should be uninfluenced by prevailing sentiments and 
should arrive at its decisions within the ivory tower of pure law. 
In reality no judiciary ever quite succeeds in doing this, and the 
Supreme Court, which so often is concerned with issues that are 
politically and emotionally charged, registers the dominant senti- 
ment of the day with considerable precision. 

In the case of the negro (and no doubt in others too), it does 
this much more accurately than the legislature. Despite the grow- 
ing political power of the negro, who can today swing a closely 
fought election in no less than seventeen states, the American 
statute book can still show no anti-lynching law. Indeed no legis- 
lation to give especial protection to the negro has been passed 
since that enacted (and in part declared unconstitutional) in the 
reconstruction period after the Civil War. The reason for this is 
that political pressure calls forth counter-pressure from interested 
minorities, and so far those minorities have been determined 
enough to block reforms which in a general sort of way the 
majority almost certainly desire. 

Precisely because the Supreme Court is not subject to direct 
partisan pressure of this kind, it is a much better reflector of the 
general moral atmosphere and the general trend of sympathy, and 
as an index to these trends in regard to the negro, its decisions are 
wonderfully illuminating. | 

In 1883, for instance, it was the Supreme Court which put the 
determining stamp on the negro’s position in America by its 
decision to declare unconstitutional the statute which forbad dis- 
crimination against the negro, in inns, public conveyances and 
places of amusement. It was a harsh decision but nevertheless 
one which accurately reflected the profound change in politically 
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effective opinion that took place after the Civil War, the change 
which culminated in the event, so curiously ignored in many 
English text-books on American history, the Hayes-Tilden bargain 
of 1876. 

By that strange arrangement the Republican party, in return 
for the conceding of the Presidential election, virtually gave the 
Democrats the right to run the South in their own way, and so 
gave tacit approval to the sabotaging of the Civil War Amend- 
ments, by which the negro’s rights had been formally protected. 
The Republican party, till then the negro’s official champion, had 
little hesitation in paying the price. Indeed its dominant element, 
the protectionists, the railway builders and sound money men, had 
come round more and more to the planters’ point of view. The 
supreme requirement of business enterprise was now a disciplined 
and docile labour force—hence the enthusiasm for the conception 
of America as the asylum for the oppressed and the opening of a 
Bureau of Immigration. This being their point of view, it was 
hardly to be expected that these men would show great enthusiasm 
for the emancipation of any of the lower orders of society, black or 
white. Moreover much Northern capital had itself strayed into the 
cotton fields. All this the decision in the so-called ‘Civil Rights 
Cases’ of 1883 most faithfully reflected, as it also reflected the 
widespread indifference to the negro’s fate which (save for a 
surviving handful of Abolitionists) now prevailed throughout the 
Union. 

From now onwards, and for the best part of the next half- 
century, the fortunes of the negro began steadily to deteriorate. As 
the years went by discrimination against and segregation of the 
negro, which was already beginning to be consolidated by social 
custom, was reinforced by legislative enactment in the Southern 
states. The process went on well into the twentieth century. As late 
as 1911, for instance, a zoning ordinance was issued in a Southern 
city delimiting the areas in which the coloured might live, though 
this measure was ultimately declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

It is not altogether without significance that throughout this 
period there should have been a steady growth in the number and 
violence of lynchings. Numerically these reached their peak in the 
final decade of the nineteenth century, but they continued after 
that date to grow progressively more barbarous. ‘Thus in the decade 
1890 to 1899 there were ten cases of negroes being burnt alive, but 
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thirteen between 1900 and 1904, while eleven were burnt alive in 
a single year in 1919. This progressive sadism may reflect the cir- 
cumstances that the better elements, which had in bygone times 
been concerned with lynching as a semi-judicial and almost 
orderly process, would no longer have any part in it, and that a 
lynching had thus become more and more an affair of the mob. 
Even so the thing is illustrative of that worsening of the treatment 
accorded the negro over a period of two generations. 


II 


It is extremely difficult to put one’s finger on the spot when 
the new trend began. It was certainly before 1940, for a new ten- 
dency in the Supreme Court decisions was already visible in the 
late thirties, but the first important sign of it was the signing by 
President Roosevelt, in June 1941—before America had actually 
entered the War, that is to say, and before the factor of acute 
labour shortages could be said to have seriously influenced the 
issue—of Executive Order 8802 creating The Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

To some extent it may be argued that the step was taken under 
pressure, for it was the immediate result of a mass march of 50,000 
negroes on Washington to demand an end to discrimination in 
defence industries. But the negro marchers, if one may thus strain 
the metaphor, were already borne by the flowing tide, and how 
strongly American sentiment already supported them may be 
seen by the wide extent to which in the next few years individual 
states followed the Federal example and set up their own 
machinery to ensure an equality-of-job opportunity for all races. 
The fact is that the states were ready and even eager to put 
an end to discrimination. The Federal example showed somewhat 
surprisingly that the thing could actually be done. 

It is however once again the Supreme Court that is the best 
barometer by which to read this change of climate. There have 
been of late a number of cases which have gone dramatically in 
the negro’s favour. There is, moreover, one case the extraordinary 
character of which seems to set it apart from the rest. This is the 
so-called ‘Screws’ case which concerns a certain Georgia Sheriff, 
Screws, who, after arresting a negro for theft, together with two 
other law-enforcement officers, beat his prisoner for over a quarter 
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of an hour with an iron blackjack, inflicting injuries from which 
the victim died within a few hours. 

The Georgia State courts, who were alone competent to 
charge Screws with the crime with which he ought to have been 
charged, namely murder, did nothing. Screws was nevertheless 
indicted before the local Federal Court under Section 52 of the 
United States Code. 

Now Section 52 is a provision implementing the 13th amend- 
ment and lays down a penalty of $1000 or one year’s imprison- 
ment or both for any person who ‘under the color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation or custom’ subjects any inhabitant 
‘to the deprivation of any rights, privileges or immunities’ secured 
by the constitution or to ‘different punishments, pains or penalties’ 
than those ordinarily prescribed and does so by reason of his 
victim’s colour or race.! 

There is a certain grim and even Gilbertian humour in the 
circumstances that the man who committed this horrible act—the 
facts were never seriously disputed—should have been solemnly 
arraigned for what was little more than a technical offence and 
one which carried a ludicrously small penalty. Yet so it was. 
Screws’ crime in the eyes of the Federal Government, for it was 
the only crime of which they could constitutionally take cog- 
nizance, was not so much that he had killed his victim but that he 
had killed him in the wrong way. He had ‘deprived him of his life 
without due process of law’, which was contrary to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Now clearly the essential words in the law here referred to are 
those that lay down that in order to be guilty of the offence 
described the culprit must have committed it ‘under the color of’ 
a ‘law, statute, ordinance, regulation or custom’ and the layman 
will ask under colour of what law of Georgia, or of any other 
state, any person could deem himself entitled to batter another 
human being to death with a blackjack. Such a person could 
hardly even plead that it was a ‘custom’. Not even Georgia is quite 
as bad as that! The ordinary layman will therefore surely say that 


1 The full text reads as follows: 

“Whoever under cover of any law, statute, ordinance, regulation or custom wilfully 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any inhabitant of any state, territory or district to 
the deprivation of any rights, privileges or immunities secured or protected by the 
constitution and laws of the United States or to different punishments, pains or penal- 
ties on account of such inhabitant being an alien, or by reason of his color or race, 
than are prescribed for the punishment of citizens, shall be fined not more than $1.000 
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Screws had not acted under any law but merely given vent 
to his own ungovernable and purely private passion, and in 
point of fact this was the opinion of Justice Felix Frankfurter 
and of two other judges who dissented from the opinion of the 
mayjority.! 

However, the majority thought otherwise and took the line 
that, though the defendants had criminally exceeded their 
authority, the authority was nevertheless there for them to exceed. 
The mere fact that the defendants could, and in point of fact did, 
claim that they had a duty to prevent the prisoner from escaping, 
justified the court in their opinion (despite the fact that in the 
given circumstances the plea was irrelevant to the point of 
absurdity) in claiming that the offence specified in Section 52 had 
been committed and that the case thus came within their com- 
petence. 

Now it would of course be impertinence for the writer of this 
article to criticize this decision, but he may surely say that, though 
the majority opinion may not have stretched the meaning of 
words beyond their legitimate limits, it stretched them very far_ 
indeed—and that is just the point, for here we have the Supreme 
Court, that same Court which in the Civil Rights Case gave an 
extreme minimalist interpretation of the Civil War amendments 
and which till recently had rarely shown any disposition to give 
the negro a fraction of an ounce more than his narrow legal due 
(and sometimes, if the writer may say so, not even that)—here we 
see the same Supreme Court almost turning somersaults to assert 
its right to bring the special protection of the negro within its 
competence. There can be no explanation of this remarkable con- 
duct but the profound sweeping and more or less nation-wide 
change of sentiment which has taken place, a change of sentiment 
which now is coming increasingly to regard such acts as that of 
Screws as offending in a quite special way against the majesty, 
against the very ratson d’ étre, of the United States. 

Despite the ludicrous nature of the penalty, the opinions of the 
judges do something more than register a token condemnation. In 
theory at any rate they lay down, by implication, the doctrine 
that any under-privileged minority group has a right of appeal to 

? As one of these judges, Mr. Justice Roberts, put it with admirable conciseness : 
‘There is not the slightest warrant in the reason on things for torturing language plainly 
designed for nullifying a claim of acting under a State law that conflicts with the 


Constitution so as to apply to a situation where State law is in conformity with the 
Constitution and local misconduct is in undisputed violation of that State law.’ 
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the Federal Government against any form of local police brutality. 
Hitherto, the general theory has been that the Federal Government 
cannot intervene unless an officer of the law professes to be carry- 
ing out a law that contravenes some constitutional right. The 
Screws precedent, however, clearly implies that even when the 
State law may in itself be unexceptionable, any “excess of zeal’, any 
misuse of authority, if not punished by the State in question, can set 
the Federal protective machinery in motion so long as the victim’s 
race is an element in the motive. 

I say that this holds true in theory ; in practice things are rather 
different, because the men who have to set the machinery in 
motion, the U.S. attorneys (i.e. Federal Public Prosecutors) who 
bring the indictments, are local lawyers appointed for political 
reason with a limited term of office. Quite obviously such men 
have a very considerable incentive to avoid offending strong local 
sentiment. That is why, though a precedent would seem to have 
been established, it is slow in being applied. 

Yet the signs are not unfavourable. Even in the South there 
have been changes. There has, for instance, been a steady growth 
of anti-mask ordnances in Southern cities, and a Klansman has 
actually been convicted of manslaughter. Indeed the Screws case 
itself is eloquent of this change; for though the State Courts did 
nothing, it was the local U.S. attorney who indicted, the local 
federal judge who directed and a Georgian jury who convicted 
when the case first came to trial. Who knows whether the change 
may not be more marked five years from now? 


III 


In America as a whole the concrete evidences of this change of 
attitude are everywhere apparent. Lynching has almost entirely 
disappeared. Walter White in his recent book states that thirty 
years ago lynchings took place at the rate of some two hundred a 
year. In giving this figure he is no doubt taking numbers of 
killings into account which have not been officially classified as 
lynchings at all, but one cannot say that the figure is wildly 
exaggerated. 

In 1951 there was only a single lynching. Even one lynching is, 
of course, one too many, and while lynchings occur at all, every 
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negro continues to feel the dread possibility hanging over him. 
Even so, however, the change is spectacular. 

In the armed forces segregation is being eliminated not only in 
law but in fact. In the American Navy, where quite recently no 
coloured man could attain a post higher than that of messman, it 
has been completely eliminated. It has also been completely 
eliminated in all institutions for officer training, and it 1s interest- 
ing to note that most of these are located in the deep South. 

In some seventy non-segregated colleges and universities in 
America coloured teachers are to be found teaching white 
students, and in two Southern state universities, Texas and Okla- 
homa, the refusal of the University authorities to admit a coloured 
person produced violent demonstrations on the part of the white 
students. 

Some, though it will be observed not all, of the instances 
quoted above involve, as it so happens, some kind of administra- 
tive action, but I cannot emphasize too strongly that the generat- 
ing force behind these things is something coming not from above 
but below. The determining figures are not a body of civil servants 
sitting round a conference table. Rather should we call to mind 
some unpaid voluntary enthusiast hurrying from a ‘Civic Unity 
Centre’ to persuade (and probably successfully persuade) a re- 
calcitrant white household to accept a negro neighbour. Not only 
are there no dictators in this thing that is so rapidly changing 
the face of America—there are hardly any leaders. The process 
is more like the formation of a coral reef by millions of micro- 
organisms. 

One major difficulty still loomis immediately ahead. During 
this year there will be brought before the Supreme Court the 
issue of the constitutionality of segregated schools. Hitherto the 
Court has been satisfied with the ‘separate but equal’ formula, 
which means that a state may insist on segregated negro schools 
but that educational facilities must be ‘equal’. Actually, whatever 
may be the theory, they are never ‘equal’ in fact—nor can they be, 
for the impoverished Southern states, which are the ones that 
insist on segregation, are quite incapable of financing a duplicated 
educational system, and the contention is now being made that 
the mere act of segregation constitutes a violation of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment. 
In view of the facts just related this does not seem an unreasonable 
plea. 
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Nevertheless the issue of segregated schools is perhaps the most 
difficult and delicate of all those involved. It is far more delicate 
and even dangerous, for instance, than that of intermarriage. It is 
quite true that the racial problem in America will never be fully 
solved until intermarriage between the races has received full 
social approval. Actually however it is not a live issue among 
negroes. Despite the diehard’s stock question, ‘How would you like 
to have a nigger marry your sister?’ very few negroes want to 
marry anybody’s sister. At least very few want to marry any white 
man’s sister. Intermarriage (more’s the pity, perhaps) is almost as 
severely frowned on by negroes as by whites; as against this, when 
two people of different races really want to marry they generally 
contrive to do it. 

Educational segregation however is a very different matter. 
First of all, since, as we have seen, segregation in actual fact in- 
volves grossly inferior facilities however much lip service may be 
rendered to the ‘separate but equal’ formula, it is one of the most 
galling and incidentally quite the most indefeasible of all the 
negro’s disabilities. Even lynching has found its unconvincing 
defenders, but there is no sophistry, however far-fetched, by which 
one can defend the picking of the negro’s pocket, for that, after all, 
is what the thing amounts to. The negro pays his taxes like any- 
body else and his tax money is quietly appropriated and spent 
very largely on the education of white children. 

Yet, though the thing is an obvious outrage, it is extremely 
difficult to remedy, for resistance to change in this particular 
matter is in the Southern states astonishingly obstinate; indeed 
many Southern wnites who, where the negro is concerned, are 
ready to support any other kind of reform, start digging their heels 
in when it comes to this one. The reason is, I think, that this is 
really not so much a colour as a class question, for it is unfortu- 
nately true (and the fact must in fairness be faced) that in the ‘Jim 
Crow’ states, where the economic differential between white and 
coloured is wide, the negro tends, through no fault of his own, to 
belong to the least prepossessing part of the population. 

This analysis seems to be borne out by the fact that where the 
economic differential narrows, and the two races tend to approxi- 
mate to each other in their general way of life, the non-segregated 
school is accepted as part of the normal picture. When I was in 
California, where the economic differential between white and 
coloured has almost reached vanishing point, I lived half-way 
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between two schools one of which had comparatively few negro 
pupils, while in the other negroes were numerous. Yet if any white 
parent considered it a hardship that his child should have to 
attend the latter school, I never heard him say so. In the Southern 
states, however, this happy state of affairs does not obtain, and if 
the Supreme Court really rules segregation to be unconstitutional, 
there may be soon some rough times ahead. One Southern gover- 
nor has indeed threatened in such an eventuality to close all state 
schools. 

Yet it must not be overlooked that the very data of the 
problem are changing along with the changing cultural and 
economic status of the negro himself. Already numbers of institu- 
tions of higher learning in the South are quietly opening their 
doors to the negro without the thing arousing much comment. It 
is only where the authorities resist such innovations and produce 
incidents like those of Texas and Oklahoma that the thing gets 
into the newspaper headlines. Even on the lower rungs of the 
educational ladder, where the problem is acute, there are plenty 
of instances where it has been solved. In numerous cases where 
there is a small negro population, local authorities have preferred 
to allow negro children to attend the white schools rather than be 
put to the expense of building a special school for them. 

All this shows that a process of erosion is going on and that, 
though resistance to the proposed changes is still there, it is by no 
means what it used to be, and it seems inconceivable that the 
South should permanently hold out against the great tides of 
change that are sweeping the country. 


IV 


But what is it that has set these tides flowing? What is the cause 
of this dramatic transformation that is beginning to change the 
face of the whole of America? The answer to that question is 
admittedly complex. The growing political power of the negro 
has something to do with it, though I think only in a rather in- 
direct fashion. The actual direct and visible results of that power 
are small. I have already explained that in the purely legislative 
field very little has been achieved, because negro pressure has re- 
leased counter-pressure, and the resistance to the most necessary 
reforms has hitherto proved sufficient to keep them off the statute 
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book. But the very fact that the negro today carries political 
weight has induced both the Press and public authority to adopt a 
more respectful attitude towards him and, what is more important, 
to listen to what he has to say. Walter White, the negro leader, 
admits in his book that ‘book publishers and editors of magazines 
and newspapers with but a very few exceptions today welcome 
forthright writing about the negro from both negro and white 
writers, asking only that authors write well and have something to 
Say. 
: This, no doubt, is the reason why the extremely skilful and 
well-reasoned publicity of the N.A.A.C.P.1 has proved as effective 
as it has, and particularly why that organization’s systematic ex- 
posure of the true character of lynching may be said to have been 
completely successful. Indeed that exposure has probably played 
a major part in the virtual disappearance of lynching which has 
been noted above. 

A generation ago lynching was still defended, by those who 
chose to defend it, as the last desperate defence of the honour of 
white womanhood. As recently as 1930, Senator Cole L. Blease of 
South Carolina could say at a political rally, ‘Whenever the 
Constitution comes between me and the virtue of the white 
woman of the South, I say to hell with the Constitution.’ ‘Today 
such a remark even from a South Carolina senator would merely 
expose the maker of it to ridicule. Everybody with the veriest 
shadow of pretence to good information today knows that in only 
a small fraction of lynchings was there as much asan allegation of a 
sexual offence. 

The motive of lynching, as the N.A.A.C.P. publicity has made 
abundantly clear, has never been anything else than that of White 
Supremacy. The usual offences which were thus punished were 
the striking or wounding of a white man, though negroes have 
been lynched for mere impertinence and sometimes for failure to 
call a white man ‘Mr.’ All this, today, is widely known in America, 
though one wonders whether it would be as widely known as it is 
if the negro were politically powerless. 

Another factor has been the réle which America: has found 
herself forced to play as champion of the United Nations and of 
the human rights for which that institution stands. The fact that 
the negro’s position in American society did not square with the 
principles which she was now avowedly defending before the world 


1 National Association for the Advancement of Coloured Peoples. 
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has laid her wide open to the charge of hypocrisy, which her 
enemies are only too anxious to bring. A few extremely uncom- 
fortable days were spent by American delegates when the 
N.A.A.C.P. brought their long and elaborately documented re- 
port on the position of the negro in America before the United 
Nations at the very time when the drafting Committee of the 
Commission on Human Rights was debating the final form of 
the Declaration. The situation was an embarrassing one and the 
words of Attorney-General Tom C. Clark were typical of a wide- 
spread feeling. ‘No act of accidential injustice, let alone those of 
calculation, will go unnoticed by our enemies. Lip service to our 
ideals will be seen for the mockery that it 1s.’ 

Yet although all these factors have helped, what more than 
anything else has produced the change is the sheer fact of its own 
inevitability. Great ideas have a momentum of their own and 
when they are repeated generation after generation with the 
stridency that is peculiar to America, and especially peculiar to the 
American school (which, as most people know, is a sort of matrix 
to the American idea), it is a sheer psychological impossibility to 
go on year after year giving an easy toleration to things which are 
a mockery of all that America stands for. 

Ideological syntheses have, it is true, been attempted between 
slavery and the principles which are the explicit foundation of the 
American state. By and large however they carried little weight 
for any length of time. There really are limits beyond which 
words cannot be permanently tortured, and the art of ‘double think’ 
is a much more difficult (and ultimately impossible) business than 
the late George Orwell would have had us suppose. Sooner or later 
something snaps, and something has snapped in America today. 

The great change that is taking place in America is something 
more profound than the successful solution of a public relations 
problem; it is occurring because there zs such a thing as logic, 
because there is such a thing as conscience and in some cases, I 
suppose, because there is such a thing as shame. It is, in a word, 
fundamentally, and before all else, an expression of the moral 
nature of man. 


V 


The doctrine of human equality by which America lives 
means, of course, that all men are of equal value in the sight of 
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God, that they all weigh equally in the divine scales. Either it 
means that or it is verbiage. Now it is perfectly true that the 
American who can give a reasoned philosophical explanation of 
his own cardinal doctrine is comparatively rare, and the average 
Englishman in comparable circumstances would be equally at sea. 

But if most Americans are somewhat hazy about what their 
own doctrine means, they have quite enough perspicacity to see 
what it doesn’t mean, and they know that it doesn’t mean stringing 
up negroes and burning them alive, herding them off from their 
fellow citizens and denying their children a decent education. One 
does not have to be a very profound philosopher to understand 
that. 

Let us, however, not fall into the error of supposing that this 
revolution is an easy thing for those concerned. It is not. In some 
cases it has meant that men have had to do violence to habits 
so ingrained as almost to become instincts. One has had to live 
in America to know how insidiously these traditional attitudes 
towards the negro take possession of one’s will and how difficult it 
is to shake them off. 

Last, but by no means least, justice to the negro often involves 
the white man in economic loss, It is a commonplace that when a 
negro buys property in a white district, property values tend to 
fall. Maybe they oughtn’t to, but they do. Indeed this fact forms 
the basis of a very charming little racket worked by unscrupulous 
real-estate agents. These sometimes finance a negro, who is thus 
enabled to offer an attractive price for a house in a white neigh- 
bourhood. When the prices of the adjoining properties fall, they 
are bought up cheap and rack-rented to negro families. The pro- 
cess is engagingly known as ‘block-busting’. These being the facts, 
it is not surprising that white property owners sometimes seek to 
prevent a negro from buying into their district. The surprising 
thing is that they very often refrain from doing so, and the reason 
they refrain from doing so is that they believe it to be wrong. 

It is impossible to say how long it will take the negro in 
America to be accepted everywhere as the white man’s true equal. 
It is not for the writer to indulge in prophecy. He can only record 
what is going on at this moment, but what is going on at this 
moment is sufficiently important to justify him in saying that a 
new chapter has been opened in American history and one which 
may be the most heartening in all that stirring story. 
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NATURE AND GRACE IN 
THE TEMPEST” 


By ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


HE Shakespearian tempest, as distinct from the play which 
| bears that title, well merits the study that has been given 
to it by Mr. Wilson Knight (The Shakespearian Tempest, 
Methuen). Even in the early comedies it was already playing its 
part. It shipwrecked Viola and Sebastian on the coast of Illyria; 
it sent (according to the first report) Antonio’s argosies to the 
bottom of the sea. It performed an overture to the death of Julius 
Caesar, and an accompaniment to the murder of Duncan. As 
Shakespeare’s work gathers to its close, it contributes very import- 
antly to the tense stillness, the painfully conquered quiet, of the 
final plays. In Twelfth Night and The Merchant of Venice it had done 
no more than help the action forward, and in Julius Caesar and 
Macbeth it had done no more than vividly illustrate it. Only in 
King Lear does Shakespeare begin to use the storm as an instru- 
ment of moral purpose. In The Winter’s Tale it was thanks to a 
tempest that Perdita was abandoned, so fortunately, on the sea- 
shore, and in Pericles the central character, who, like Miranda, is 
the very personification of innocence, bears the name of Marina. 
She, too, has been rescued from the sea after a desperate voyage. 
She, too, having been taken for lost, is found. Thus, the symbol- 
ism of the storm is linked to the symbolism of the sea. The two 
are placed at the service of an overmastering idea—the idea of 
loss and recovery. 

The last plays of Shakespeare present a challenge to criticism 
which many distinguished minds (notably Professor Tillyard) 
have lately taken up. It is quite clear, I think, that Shakespeare is 
trying to do a new thing—a thing as new in drama as were 
Beethoven’s last Quartets in music, or as The Golden Bowl in fiction. 
If we say, as I think we must, that The Tempest is rarely quite 

1 The substance of this essay was given as a lecture at Laval University, Quebec, 


in 1950, and was afterwards reprinted in French in Laval Théologique. It has been 
entirely revised and rewritten for publication in THE Dustin Review. 
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successful on the stage, does that mean that Shakespeare is moving 
away from drama as we commonly understand it; that he is no 
longer interested in the effects which delighted us in (to take an 
obvious parallel) A Midsummer Night’s Dream? I shall not conceal 
my own belief that The Tempest is a masterpiece; but a master- 
piece of what kind? Even in the best production of this play, I 
fancy we should feel a lack of what I can only call entertainment 
value. If we except the doubtful Henry VIII, it was pretty certainly 
the last play Shakespeare wrote. We know that it was performed 
—perhaps for the first time—during the festivities which cele- | 
brated the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I, 
to the Prince Palatine Elector. It may even have been presented 
on the betrothal night—27 December, 1612—and at Court, not 
in a public theatre. Shakespeare had already retired to Stratford. 
He was weary of active theatrical management; Warwickshire 
was very alluring. If he were to write a final play, might it not be 
interesting—might it not even serve his creative purpose—-to con- 
ceive a dramatic poem, which would have its tensions and charac- 
terizations, to be sure, but where these would be seen and oper- 
ated in a new perspective? And if the result were something 
nearer to a masque than anything he had imagined before, was 
not that all in the more sophisticated fashion of the times—the 
fashion that his friend, Ben Jonson, still led so brilliantly? If he did 
not want to be debarred from the magical and the mysterious and 
the glaringly improbable—if he wanted to use all these elements 
of fairy myth without loss of coherence, without imposing on his 
listeners the strain which irks our appreciation of Cymbeline and 
even, to some degree, of The Winter’s Tale; if he wanted to com- 
bine the utmost imaginative freedom with the purest spiritual 
realism, then he may well have thought it better to move into a 
stiffer, a simpler, a more ceremonious convention. There might be 
fewer laughs, and less tumultuous applause; there might be an 
occasional yawn. But these things would not matter to Shakes- 
peare any more; for Shakespeare would not be there. Or, if there 
at all, only as a celebrated author attending his own first night; no 
longer as an active actor-manager, coping with his cast and count- 
ing his receipts. Someone will object that this is to present, finally, 
a Shakespeare embourgeoisé in an ivory tower. I reply that this is 
just the conclusion to which his conservative temperament would 
have led him. The theme of The Tempest is not the refusal—it is the 
purification and renewal—of the world, 
Vol. 227. No. 459 C 
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There are signs—sudden rhymed couplets, awkward inter- 
minglings of verse and prose, passages of pure narration—that 
Shakespeare was working on a previous, much longer MS., and 
wresting it into a new and tighter shape. The evidence for this is 
most persuasively marshalled by J. Dover Wilson in his biblio- 
graphical note to the edition of the play in the New Shakespeare. 
He gives a reasoned basis for our feeling that the play smells more 
of the study than the stage. Its purpose, in any case, is nakedly 
didactic, and it may be this that puts, at first, a salt-water chill on 
our enthusiasm. Nor is the technique always quite assured; a 
failure probably explained by revision and the necessities of 
scissors and paste. The opening 1s brilliant, giving us in a series of 
snapshots the profiles of the leading characters. These will come 
before us clearly, if they are not confused by incidental music and 
elaborate stage business. The wooden platform of the Globe was 
much more like a ship than many other of the things it was called 
upon to represent, and the balcony would have served usefully for 
the Master’s bridge. (This was demonstrated with excellent effect 
by Mr. Bernard Miles in his production at the litthe Mermaid 
Theatre in St. John’s Wood. Here the conditions are more similar 
to those under which the play was certainly presented at Court 
than those under which it was perhaps also given at the Globe.) 
The scene, in its gathering impression of panic, is among the most 
realistic Shakespeare ever wrote; all but a few lines of it are in 
prose, but there are signs that the scene has been abridged from an 
earlier treatment, which may have been in verse. 

In King Lear there had been an exact matching of the storm in 
Lear’s mind with the ‘to and fro conflicting wind and rain’; in 
The Tempest the storm is many sizes bigger than any of its victims. 
But, as in King Lear, it levels all men to-an awareness of their 
common clay. ‘What care these roarers for the name of king?’ 
exclaims the Boatswain. And the answer is—precious little. For 
the rest, Antonio and Sebastian are shown as cowardly braggarts ; 
the Boatswain, taking a swig at his flask of rum, maintains the 
highest traditions of the Merchant Marine; and the King, with 
his son Ferdinand, is not seen on deck at all. He knows better than 
to hamper the efforts of the crew. We are told, at one moment, 
that father and son are at their prayers, and we shall learn 
presently that Alonso, at least, has good reason for contrition. 

The intention of the scene is both to illustrate and to mystify. 
To introduce the sea in storm as an essential element of the play, 
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and then to make us ask, in some bewilderment, ‘What is this all 
about?’ Unless our curiosity has been effectively aroused, Pros- 
pero’s subsequent explanation is bound to seem more lengthy 
and boring than it need be. Nothing, to be frank, can prevent it 
from being both; and I see no point in defending it on the grounds 
of necessary and skilful exposition. Necessary it may be, but 
Shakespeare could handle this sort of thing more skilfully. ‘The 
device of making Miranda doze off at a story which must have 
held her breathless with excitement cannot be exempted from the 
charge of clumsy playwriting. The long passage loads the play 
seriously at its start, and we shall have to wait some time for a 
relief of tempo. But the load will be lightened if the opening scene 
has been given with the requisite clarity and vigour. 

Let us remember, to begin with, that it was on the sea that 
Prospero had been abandoned in his little cockle-shell of a boat, 
and that it was on the sea that he had drifted with Miranda to the 
deserted isle. And let us remember the sequence of events that had 
exposed them to these hazards. Prospero, for reasons less frivolous 
than Lear’s, had abdicated his temporal authority. He wished to 
devote himself to philosophic studies. Was he, in Shakespeare’s 
eyes, right in so doing? I think it is difficult to say more than that 
Shakespeare now saw, in equal contradictory balance, two truths. 
He saw that power was corrupting, because it was so widely 
abused ; and he saw that authority was sacred because, without it, 
society would fall to pieces and humanity ‘prey on itself’. Anarchy 
was still the worst of evils, but it was only because anarchy was 
evil that power was permissible. Power was not in itself a good 
thing; it was only a necessary thing. It had no part in Utopia. 
And the whole effort of Shakespeare’s mind in The Tempest was to 
realize Utopia without falling into the fallacies of Utopianism. 

What had been the resuit of Prospero’s abdication? It had 
brought an unscrupulous despot to power. Not anarchy, but its 
twin evil, tyranny, had resulted while Prospero was questing 
after the philosopher’s stone. Antonio knew all the totalitarian 
tricks. 


Being once perfected how to grant suits, 

How to deny them, who t’advance, and who 

To trash for overtopping ; new created 

The creatures that were mine, I say, or chang’d ’em, 
Or else new form’d ’em: having both the key 

Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the state 
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To what tune pleased his ear; that now he was 
The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 
And suck’d my verdure out on’t. 


(Notice how Shakespeare has renewed his style in this most poetic 
of plays. The verse is both simple and eloquent. Less tripping than 
before, it is closer to the rhythms and ellipses of conversation.) 
Having corrupted his civil service, Antonio conspires with the 
King of Naples to expel Prospero from Milan and to possess him- 
self of the title as well as the reality of ducal power. Again, the 
parallel with Aing Lear springs to mind. It was not in the comfort- 
able retirement of Milan—not among the MSS. of the Ambrosi- 
anum—that Prospero would lay bare the wisdom he was looking 
for. It was in the solitude of a forced—not chosen—exile. Thanks 
to the charitable foresight of old Gonzalo, he had been able to 
bring away the necessities—even, 1t seems, the luxurics—of cloth- 
ing, and certain books that he ‘priz’d above my kingdom’. But the 
point is, surely, that all this wisdom had to be conquered not only 
by study but by experience. And the first phase of the experience 
was the contact with clemental nature. 


... they hurried us aboard a bark, 

Bore us some leagues to sea; where they prepar’d 
A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively have quit it: there they hoist us, 

To cry to the sea that roar’d to us; to sigh 

To the winds whose pity, sighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. 


The sea which was the instrument of crime was already, and in a 
single stroke, the agent of redemption, since it gave Prospero the 
opportunity to practise and perfect his art. But it was through the 
exercise of this art that it became twelve years later the agent of 
revenge and brought the conspirators within the grasp of Pros- 
pero’s judgement. It was the sea that had set at grips those very 
Shakespearian types—the legal ruler, who had abdicated, and 
then been abducted; the usurper, Antonio; and Alonso, King of 
Naples, his accomplice. 

For twelve years, then, Prospero and Miranda have lived and 
grown together on the island. Prospero has profited from his 
books to instruct not only himself but his daughter. It has been, no 
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doubt, a deep and searching tuition. Miranda is the image of a 
disciplined, not a sentimental, innocence: she will lend no colour 
to Rousseauist fantasies of natural perfection. If she is immaculate, 
it is because she has been taught the way. If she has the sponta- 
neity of nature itself, it is a nature that has been schooled in grace. 
And this is well enough; vital, indeed, to Shakespeare’s purpose. 
But it cannot prevent Prospero appearing like a schoolmaster, 
because that is, in fact, what he is. Nor have these two been alone 
on the island. There have been Ariel and Caliban. 

This brings us face to face with a mysterious mythology, from 
which it is not easy to disentangle the threads of Shakespeare’s 
theophany. Ariel is half angel, Caliban is half brute; but each has 
a human side, and they may be said to represent, taken together, 
the total possibilities of man. Ariel, immured in the tree’s bark by 
Sycorax, symbolizes the mastery of nature which belongs properly 
to God and also, up to a certain point, to man. But for a time it 1s 
restrained from the normal exercise of its rights. Discovered and 
liberated by Prospero, Ariel becomes the instrument of his magic ; 
a purified and purifying magic which he exercises for a moral 
purpose. Thus Ariel may be said, further, to represent the Divine 
powers which are lent to his master. In one respect he is above 
Prospero, since he performs the things which Prospero cannot. In 
another respect, he is below him, since he obeys, for the time being, 
his behests. But there is all the difference between Ariel, who is 
the servant of Prospero, and Caliban, who is his slave. 

Ariel has, then, a triple significance. At first he is the power of 
spirit and reason in all its purity, but subject, temporarily, to 
brutal force. It was not in his semi-angelic nature to do the 
obscene biddings of Sycorax. 


Thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands. 


Then he is the supernatural force at the service of man for the 
correction of human nature. Prospero uses him in a sacramental 
way, as the priest uses the bread and wine at Mass. The bread and 
wine, divinized by the words of the priest, are still dependent upon 
him, even while they are accomplishing a work that he could 
never accomplish himself. There is here a miracle of condescen- 
sion. And so it is not fanciful to see in Ariel a personification of 
imprisoned grace, set free at last, and now placed at the service of 
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man, but always hungering for the pure, unfettered liberty which 
is only to be found in Paradise. 


Ariel: Is there more toil? Since thou dost give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou hast promis’d 
Which is not yet perform’d me. 


Prospero : How now! moody? 
What is’t thou canst demand? 
: My liberty. 


We do not know what Ariel will do or where he will go when he 
is free absolutely, and we should remember that Shakespeare is 
writing as a poet, not as a theologian. The last thing we should 
look for here is a doctrinal exactitude which has nothing to do 
with the theatre; not even with the new kind of theatre Shakes- 
peare was feeling after in these last plays. 

If Ariel is subject to Prospero, that is only because Prospero, 
through his mastery of magic, has borrowed the Divine preroga- 
tives. It is as a priest and not as a man that Ariel obeys him. I do 
not think it is forcing words to suggest that the function of Prospero 
is quasi-sacerdotal. He works for the salvation of the world as a 
magician very much as the doctor in The Cocktail Party works for 
it as a psychiatrist. We should remember that before the provi- 
dential seas washed up Prospero on the shores of the island, 
Caliban was the master of it; and Caliban would always regard 
Prospero as a usurper. Nature in its most brutal forms reigned 
there unchallenged, just as in Milan the nature of society had 
grown corrupt because Antonio was in effective command and 
Prospero was not. It is useful to remember the map when we are 
studying The Tempest. There are Naples and Milan, which are the 
real world; there is Prospero’s island, which is their allegorical 
reflexion ; and stretching between them is the sea. 

And so, during the twelve years which have elapsed since the 
sea first took a decisive hand in the business, Prospero and 
Miranda have arrived at the power of something very like per- 
fection. They have become superior beings. Prospero has gained 
possession of the isle, and this is very literally a victory of mind 
over matter. The Elizabethans—and Shakespeare with them— 
had scant regard for aboriginal rights. Prospero derives his title 
from the intrinsic superiority of civilized man over savages, and 
Caliban is very properly reduced to his natural status of slavery. 
There is no room for sentiment here, though there may be room 
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for pity. It was not in the genius of Shakespeare to create a 
character like Caliban and never once to stir our sympathies. But 
we must still see in him the reflexion of man and society at the 
lowest stage of their evolution. It is worth noting that Caliban is a 
bastard—the last of a long and varied line, stretching from Falcon- 
bridge to Edmund—and we could not find stronger proof of 
Shakespeare’s loss of faith in the beneficence of natural impulse. 
In the Shakespearian universe Caliban is the final spontaneity, 
and his drama is an image, magnified but hardly distorted, of the 
fall of man. The god-Prospero would gladly trust him as a servant 
and not as an enemy, but Caliban’s chronically rebellious nature 
refuses the government of reason. Kindness had not curbed his 
primitivism. 

Prospero : I have us’d thee, 

Filth as thou art, with human care; and lodg’d thee 


In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 


Caliban: Oh ho! Oh ho! would it had been done! 
Thou didst prevent me; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 


1Prospero : Abhorred slave, 

Which any print of goodness will not take, 

Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other: when thou didst not, savage, 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 

A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 

With words that made them known: but thy vile race, 
Though thou didst learn, had that in’t which good natures 
Could not abide to be with; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin’d into this rock, 

Who hadst deserv’d more than a prison. 


Caliban: You taught me language; and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse. 


So Caliban is worse than a wild animal; he is the incurable primi- 
tive, who perverts the instruction he has received. He returns lust 
for charity, curses for blessings. Despite his gropings towards the 
beautiful and the sublime, he sets himself, obstinately, against the 
penetration of grace. Like all demagogues, and most democracies, 


1 Most editors give this speech to Prospero, but it is attributed to Miranda in the 
Folio text. J. Dover Wilson in the New Shakespeare supports the Folio reading on the 
grounds that Caliban afterwards refers to Miranda’s tuition. But the tone of the 
speech does not seem to me in Miranda’s character. 
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unless they are strongly protected by social custom, he uses his 
intelligence to flatter his instincts. His malignity is not the inno- 
cent malignity of the beast; it is the malignity of a corrupted 
nature which resists the discipline of light. We shall see presently 
how profound a social criticism Shakespeare extracts from the 
character of Caliban. It is enough, for the moment, to agree that 
Prospero had every right to his island kingdom. This was the right 
of reason against blind passion, of authority against anarchy, of 
liberty against licence. It was by this exercise of power, of physical 
constraint, that Prospero is able to set out upon the conquest of 
wisdom. 

Here then are the four beings who await the tempest from their 
security of rock and cliff: Prospero and Ariel who have unloosed 
it; Miranda for whom it will bring the opportunities of knowledge 
and love; and Caliban who will use it to plunge, ever deeper and 
deeper, into the last illusions of appetite. We notice at once that 
when Miranda observes the shipwreck from the shore, she is 
struck with pity. We imagine her coming forward through the 
curtains of the Inner Stage to the edge of the platform which for 
her, and for us, is the limit of the only world she knows. She hardly 
understands, as yet, the significance of a human being, for 
Prospero is the only purely human person she has met since the 
day, twelve years since, when she was herself abandoned to the 
waves. Yet her sympathies are out there, on the foundering ship, 
and her prescience (Professor Dover Wilson has rightly described 
it as ‘fey’) is awake. 


O! I have suffer’d 
With those that I saw suffer: a brave vessel, 
(Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, ) 
Dash’d all to pieces. O! the cry did knock 
Against my very heart. Poor souls, they perish’d.' 


The ‘noble creature’ is, of course, Ferdinand, whom she will 
marry. But it is important that here pity takes precedence of love; 
or rather, with Miranda, pity is love’s purest constituent. Pity also 
takes precedence of knowledge, for it is only now that she will learn 
the truth about her own history. 

As Prospero launches out on his long narration, it is a matter 
of sauve qui peut for the shipwrecked passengers. ‘They separate into 
three groups, and we must follow them. Alonso, with Antonio, 

! Here the parenthesis, taken from the Folio text, gives the intended emphasis. 
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Sebastian, Gonzalo and a couple of attendant lords, find them- 
selves washed ashore, unhurt and with their clothes miraculously 
dry. Alonso does not speak; he can think only of his son, Ferdin- 
and, whom he believes to be drowned. Gonzalo, the old eccen- 
tric courtier who had helped Prospero twelve years before, 
chooses this moment to play with the notion of Utopia. We 
breathe, already, the climate of perfection, not of proximate 
solutions, to which the thought and poetry of the play irresistibly 
tend. ‘Had I plantation of this isle,’ he begins: 


1’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 

And women, too, but innocent and pure; 

No sovereignty ... 

All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people... 

I would have such perfection govern, sir, 

To excel the golden age. 


Gonzalo is a character of comedy; he often rambles on like this, 
and no one seems to take him seriously. The speech should be 
lightly played. It reflects contemporary talk about Utopia; yet 
the question persists: Why did Shakespeare place it at this point 
of the play? The Tempest is the shortest but one of Shakespeare’s 
works, and in the version that he passed for presentation there 
was no room for irrelevant verbiage. Even if he were working on 
an older script, where he had given Gonzalo his head, he would 
not have retained these lines without specific purpose. I think we 
can say at once that they correspond to that nostalgia for an 
earthly paradise, to that obsessive sense of something lost which 
must be recovered, that impregnates the whole of Shakespeare’s 
final phase. Gonzalo is a sentimental anarchist and Shakespeare 
replies to him with Prospero’s pedagogic realism. Yet his dream is 
useful as a reminder, not of any commonwealth that is feasible 
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while men are as they are, but as a picture of the felicity from 
which they have fallen. It is the description of a might-have- 
been, and it prefigures not a political programme but a spiritual 
apocalypse, where all ‘contraries’ will be reconciled. Notice, in 
particular, how beneficent nature will nourish an innocent 
humanity. 


And women, too, but innocent and pure... 
‘To feed my innocent people. 


More immediately, the speech would remind Antonio and 
Sebastian (if they were men of moral hearing) of how far they had 
fallen, and it throws up into relief the crime they are now con- 
spiring to commit. It would be easy to kill Alonso while he is 
asleep. Ferdinand is surely drowned ; Claribel, Alonso’s daughter, 
is at Tunis. Sebastian, having supplanted Alonso, as Antonio had 
supplanted Prospero, could easily return to Naples before she had 
time to challenge him. Titles, in the world of Machiavellian 
politics, were very largely a matter of time. 


Antonio : Do you understand me? 
Sebastian: Methinks I do. 

Antonio : And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune? 

Sebastian : I remember 

You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

Antonio : True: 


And look how well my garments sit upon me; 
Much feater than before; my brother’s servants 
Were then my fellows; now they are my men. 


Sebastian : But, for your conscience— 


Antonio: Ay, sir; where lies that? if it were a kibe, 
*Twould put me to my slipper: but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom: twenty consciences, 
That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt ere they molest! 


Here, for the last time, is the eternal Shakespearian theme: the 
killing of the King. Is it Edmund who is speaking, or Don John, or 
Richard Crookback, or Lady Macbeth? But now it is Ariel who 
prevents the sacrilege. Gonzalo has fallen asleep. ‘Now, good 
angels, preserve the king!’ he murmurs, and the good angel is 
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there. Invisible, he has whispered a melody in Gonzalo’s ear, and 
the old man awakes in the same moment as Alonso, before the 
crime can be committed. Antonio and Sebastian stand guiltily 
apart with drawn swords; they pretend to have heard the roaring 
of lions and bulls. The scene ends on a declaration of faith. 
Gonzalo still has a faint hope that Ferdinand is alive. 


Alonso : Lead off this ground, and let’s make further search 
For my poor son. 


Gonzalo : Heavens keep him from these beasts! 
For he is, sure, i’ the island. 


In fact, Francisco has seen him swimming towards the shore. 
Here, again, the Shakespearian imagery is at the heart of what it 
represents, leading us from representation to reality. 


I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him: his bold head 
"Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 
As stoceping to relieve him. 


The great hall where this play was given was far from the murmur 
and fury of the ‘turbulent surge’ and there was no décor to evoke 
it. As always, Shakespeare was his own scene-painter. And it was 
necessary to keep the ocean flowing in full tide through the poetry 
of this essentially contemplative play. ‘The tempest is only directly 
presented in a single scene, but its reverberations never com- 
pletely die away. And it is Ariel who underlines their meaning. 

Having lured the shipwrecked courtiers to a banquet, he 
makes the luxurious table disappear before they have time to sit 
down at it. ; 


You are three men of sin, whom Destiny— 
That hath to instrument this lower world 

And what is in’t,—the never-surfeited sea 

Hath caused to belch you up; and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit; you ’mongst men 
Being most unfit to live. 


It is the moment of the particular judgement, and Ariel has 
borrowed the accents of the Recording Angel. The men un- 
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sheathe their swords, which remain fixed and ineffective in their 
hands. ‘If you could hurt,’ he goes on: 


Your swords are now too massy for your strengths, 
And will not be uplifted. But, remember,— 

For that’s my business to you,—that you three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero: 

Expos’d unto the sea, which hath requit it, 

Him and his innocent child: for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incens’d the seas and shores, yea, all the creatures, 
Against your peace. 


Here the moral function of nature, which has been our particular 
study, is most amply explained. Ariel makes Alonso believe that 
Ferdinand is lost and that nothing better awaits the three sinners 
but 

Lingering perdition,—worse than any death 

Can be at once,—shall step by step attend | 

You and your ways; whose wraths to guard you from— 

Which here in this most desolate isle, else falls 


Upon your heads,—is nothing but heart-sorrow 
And a clear life ensuing. 


It is one thing to hesitate before stating, as a matter of proven 
fact, that Shakespeare held this or that personal belief; the sum of 
contemporary beliefs compose the spiritual matter of his euvre. 
But it is folly to imagine that he can be properly understood with- 
out references to the theological commonplaces—or novelties—of 
his time. Thus, in the passage I have just quoted, we have the 
Christian doctrine of contrition defined in four words, and it is the 
key to what happens in The Tempest. But Antonio and Sebastian 
are not yet ready for repentance, and they pursue Ariel, vainly 
supposing themselves a match for his invincible agility. Only 
Alonso relates the loss (as he believes) of Ferdinand to the injury 
he had once done to Prospero. No one, remember, had as yet 
uttered the name of Prospero to the conspirators, although he had 
superintended, invisible to them, the strange dance and the 
illusory supper, and had overheard (from the Upper Stage, I 
imagine) the judgement of Ariel. All this ritual had, of course, a 
theological significance. For all practical purposes, the sinners 
are given a foretaste of Hell; they are permitted to gape at the 
felicities they may not enjoy. But Alonso, crazy with grief, at last 
acknowledges his crime. 
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Gonzalo: 1’ the name of something holy, sir, why stand you 
In this strange stare? 


Alonso : QO, it is monstrous! monstrous! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 
‘That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc’d 
The name of Prosper: it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i’ th’ ooze is bedded; and 

I’ll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded. 


Once again the god had spoken through the storm. Alonso goes 
out after the others, and Gonzalo has his comment: 


All three of them are desperate; their great guilt 
Like poison given to work a great time after, 
Now ’gins to bite the spirits. 


We shall not see the full process of their repentance, but when we 
meet them again at the end of the play they will be ready for the 
stern pardon that awaits them. 

We must now turn to Ferdinand, who has gained the shore 
and listens in wonderment to Ariel’s song. It is the first time, in a 
play that is full of music, that music has been heard. Shakespeare 
always places his musical effects most deliberately, and in The 
Tempest, as in King Lear, the music completes, and also in a 
measure contradicts, the storm. It is first sounded to conduct 
Ferdinand to his betrothal; to the happiness that he will find in 
marriage. This happiness will reflect the perfect harmony which 
is already established in the soul of Miranda and which will 
presently be established in his own, when he has submitted to 
Prospero’s discipline. If the annunciations of divine judgement 
have been articulated through the tempest, if the crimes against 
natural law have been avenged by natural agencies, these convul- 
sions require an antiphon. Music answers the storm, in the same 
way as grace comes to the aid of nature. For Ferdinand, the music 
had seemed literally to spring from the tempest. 


Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father’s wrack, 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury, and my passion, 
With its sweet air... 
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Everywhere in Shakespeare music is the instrument, or the echo, 
of reconciliation. 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. 


This function derives indeed from the doctrine of nature which 
Shakespeare had defined, not so long since, in the sheep-shearing 
scene in The Winter’s Tale: 


Yet nature is made better by no mean 

But nature makes that mean: so, over that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race: this is an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. 


A theology of grace or a philosophy of beauty might equally well 
be constructed upon this passage. It is one of those many places 
where Shakespeare has left practically nothing more to say. 

The meeting of Ferdinand and Miranda is one of the most 
sublime moments of literature. Here, even the name of Miranda 
is significant, for the whole scene is played in the key of admira- 
tion. In Romeo and Juliet marriage had sanctified a spontaneous 
passion ; but the love of Ferdinand and Miranda (though Prospero 
will discipline them further) seems to be sacramental from its 
origin. In its first, breathless articulation religious images abound. 


Miranda : I might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. | 


Ferdinand : Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend! Vouchsafe, my prayer 
May know if you remain upon this island ; 

And that you will some good instruction give 

How I may bear me here: my prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is—O you wonder !— 
If you be maid or no? 
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It will still be necessary to purge Ferdinand from ‘the world’s 
slow stain’. A look at the map reminds us that he comes from 
Naples; and Naples is the wicked world. We have been told 
nothing of his life there, but we may be sure that he has not been 
able to preserve his innocence among the corruptions of a Renaiss- 
ance court as Miranda has preserved hers on a desert island. He 
will hint later at the distractions of besieging beauty. 


Full many a lady 
I have ey’d with best regard, and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several virtues 
Have I lik’d several women; .. . 


And so he submits to the manual labour which Prospero, in the 
tone of an irascible headmaster, imposes on him. But all his 
labours are nothing beside the daily vision of Miranda. 


My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel, 

The wrack of all my friends, or this man’s threats, 
To whom I am subdued, are but light to me, 
Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid. 


And again: 


This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious; but 
The mistress which I serve quickens what’s dead 
And makes my labours pleasures. 


The service precedes the marriage, for marriage, like monas- 
ticism, implies a novitiate. In a sense, indeed, Miranda zs the 
religious life, just as she is the Beatific Vision. She is the end of 
a process of creation which Cordelia had begun. Place Perdita 
alongside them and you have the Beatrice of Shakespeare’s Para- 
diso. She is not incapable of desire; we shall feel, even through the 
chastity of the verse, desire grow in her. But her love is trans- 
figured by mercy. When she perceives Ferdinand carrying the 
logs, she wants to share his toil. 


If you'll sit down, 
I’]l bear your logs the while. Pray, give me that; 
I’ll carry it to the pile. 
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Their vows are simple; and the mood in which they exchange 
them is dedication rather than ecstasy. It will be service all the 
time. 


Ferdinand : Hear my soul speak :-— 
The very instant that I saw you did 

My heart fly to your service; there resides, 

To make me slave to it; and for your sake 

Am I this patient log-man. 

Miranda : Do you love me? 
Ferdinand: O heaven! O earth! bear witness to this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind event 

If I speak true... 

Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world, 

Do love, prize, honour you. 


It is instructive to compare this scene with the sensual rhetoric, 
superb and even sublimated as we may feel it to be, of Antony and 
Cleopatra ; a rhetoric which envisages no end but repeated pleasure, 
even in the Elysian fields. The sober lyricism of Ferdinand and 
Miranda is the reflexion of an emotional sobriety. But when we 
pass to their formal betrothal, we shall sce that the earth itself will 
be renewed by the harmony they have re-established. In the 
Masque which is enacted before them (and which was, perhaps, 
as Dover Wilson suggests, a dramatic afterthought) everything is 
abundance. We are irritated, as no doubt they were, by Prospero’s 
curmudgeonly cautionings (are these grapes sour to the savant who 
has for so long consumed the midnight oil?); but we are free to 
imagine that the young lovers’ blood is beginning to move in 
unison with ‘great creating nature’. Shakespeare has rarely dis- 
played so rich a catalogue of visual beauty—f!owers and fruits and 
trees jostle one another in a universe remade. It is no longer the 
sea, minister of justice and instrument of grace, that is brought 
before us. It is Mother Earth herself who will nourish the newly- 
wed. She enters on to the stage in the guise of three tutelary 
deities, and as they speak we feel ourselves not far from the 
threshold of Gonzalo’s golden age. It is through the sacramental 
love of Ferdinand and Miranda that Shakespeare rediscovers his 
sacramental vision of the world, and it is surely to emphasize its 
harmony that, at this point, he commands, in one of many precise 
stage directions, that “sweet music’ be played, 
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Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and peas ; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep; 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 

Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and thy broom groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 

Being lass-lorn; thy pole-clipt vineyard ; 

And thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard, 

Where thou thyself dost air. 


That these goddesses are also paying an elaborate compliment to 
the future Elizabeth of Bohemia does not diminish the dramatic 


significance of their blessing. 


Earth’s increase, foison pienty, 

Barns and garners never empty: 

Vines and clust’ring bunches growing ; 
Plants with goodly burden bowing ; 
Spring come to you at the farthest 

In the very end of harvest! 

Scarcity and want shall shun you; 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 


And then, by a theatrical coup which recalls the entrance of 
Mercade in the last act of Love’s Labour’s Lost, the scene darkens; 
Prospero remembers Caliban’s conspiracy of which he has had 
warning; the Masque vanishes; and Prospero composes an im- 
mortal poetry on the mortality of the world. 


These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


_ The lines are famous, and must give us pause. Is there nothing 
else in them but a resigned agnosticism, consummately expressed ? 
The placing of the passage is certainly not fortuitous, and if we 
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look closer at the context, we shall see that it is, in fact, remark- 
able. Shakespeare has just spread out before us the promise of 
nature’s fertility. He has just celebrated what is most natural in the 
life of man—-sexual love sanctified by Christian marriage, with 
everything that marriage implies of the creative act. And then, 
with a stroke, he levels his edifice to the dust. To see in this a mere 
cynical shrug of the shoulders would falsify altogether Prospero’s 
previous sincerity, and it would make nonsense of the play’s con- 
clusion. No; I think we must read into this a doctrine of detach- 
ment, which is the exact opposite of the impulse that led Prospero 
to renounce his dukedom. One cannot get rid of the world, even if 
one wants to. One is part of the world and one must work for its 
betterment; that is indeed what Prospero has been doing for the 
past twelve years. But one must also recognize the world for what 
it is. Not only the sublimest works of man, but the earth itself is 
destined to decay. Not even the Earthly Paradise, for the very 
reason that it is earthly, could endure for ever ; not even a redeemed 
nature could escape the logic of its own laws. And man, in so far as 
he was a part of nature, was doomed to perish. As for his immortal 
part, here Prospero’s speculations tell us nothing; he is not ventur- 
ing into the infinite. ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made on.’ 
Is it man’s essence, or merely his mortal experience, that has no 
more permanence than a dream? The question is left open—but 
whichever way we look at it, whether with an absolute or a relative 
pessimism, a certain detachment of spirit will be the mark of the 
philosophic mind ; a detachment not only from the things that are 
evil but also from the things that are good. ‘Heaven and earth shall 
pass away’, Prospero seems to be saying—and if he had completed 
the phrase we should have raised no objection. As philosophy the 
lines are commonplace ; as emotion they are true and typical. For 
Prospero is not satisfied, as we shall presently see, with a power and 
knowledge too vast for human handling, and he is beginning to 
grow weary of the game. His daughter is leaving him; Caliban, 
still rebellious to his schooling, is plotting against his life; and he 
cannot much longer refuse to Ariel the liberty he has promised. His 
enemies are within his grasp, but this does not make him happy. 
Ferdinand and Miranda are at the beginning of things, but Pros- 
pero is coming to the end of them. He has ‘read all the books’, 
as Mallarmé would have put it, and he is very tired. “We are such 
stuff...’ is magnificent poetry. It is a poetry of doubt; the kind of 
poetry Arthur Balfour would have written if he had been able to. 
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The ultimate ‘Is it all worth while?’ of the philosopher-statesman 
has never been phrased so beautifully. But there is no need, I think, 
to read into it more than a weary scepticism, a passing expression 
of fatigue. And it will not be Prospero’s last word. 

We must now retrace our steps to see what has happened to the 
third group of shipwrecked passengers. Trinculo, ‘the clown’ (the 
part must have been reduced from an earlier sketch, because he 
does not talk or behave in the least like a Shakespearian fool), and 
Stephano, the butler, are stranded separately. Each, in turn, finds 
himself in the company of Caliban. Trinculo hides from the storm 
under his cloak, and takes him for a variety of fish. Then Stephano, 
having discovered a washed-up cask of wine, enters, already drunk. 
These are the first human beings, with the exception of Prospero 
and Miranda, that Caliban has seen, and it is altogether in his 
nature, which is at once rebellious and servile, that he should go 
down to them on his knees. He has refused the discipline of Pros- 
pero ; he will now clutch at the chimerical liberty of Bacchus. 


That’s a brave god and bears celestial liquor: 

I will kneel to him... 

I’ll swear upon that bottle, to be thy true subject ; for 
The liquor is not earthly ... 

I’ll kiss thy foot: I’ll swear myself thy subject... 
Thou wondrous man... 

Hast thou not dropped from heaven? 


The satire of the scene is Swiftian in its bitterness. Here is the last 
idiocy of the mob; of the ‘natural’ man who has never submitted to 
discipline. And the idiocy (Caliban’s words leave us in no doubt of 
it) is strictly blasphemous. 

Then they decide to kill Prospero in his cell, and Caliban’s part 
in the play becomes pure political allegory. (Once again: the kill- 
ing of the King.) The monster, the drunkard and the clown are 
linked by a common ambition: to uproot authority. This is sheer 
demagogy, with its contempt for all values which are not materially 
agreeable. At the same time as Ferdinand is undergoing his novi- 
tiate in preparation for the liberty and the discipline of marriage, 
Caliban is chanting his discovery of alcohol. (How striking a con- 
trast to the true picture of natural plenty, which will presently 
be given us in the Masque!) 

But the conspiracy of ‘the common men’ is brought to nothing 
by reason of their own stupidity. Prospero, warned of the plot by 
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Ariel, hangs out in front of his cell the rich stuffs which (as 
we have carefully been informed earlier) he had been able, with 
Gonzalo’s help, to bring away into exile. These distract the plot- 
ters from their more sinister intent. As we have so often seen before 
in Shakespeare, the theme of lust is allied to the theme of usurpa- 
tion. It is not only the kingdom of the island they desire; it is also 
the person of Miranda. The logical end of the plot will be moral as 
well as political anarchy. First of all, they must deprive Prospero 
of his books (to hell with culture !). 


First to possess his books; for without them 
He’s but a sot, asIam... 


—the levelling rancorous jealousy of all superior attainment. Then 
they must get possession of his daughter. ‘Is it so brave a lass?’ asks 
Stephano. 


Caliban: Ay, lord; she will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth a brave brood. 


All this scene is an astonishing forecast of modern societies. Notice 
the conclusion of Stephano’s song: “Thought is free.’ Shakespeare 
puts this heresy in the mouth of a drunken domestic ; and what he 
is attacking with his comic irony is the idea that thought can be 
separated from discipline. Almost every heresy which has ravaged 
the modern world, and in particular those fathered by the senti- 
mental genius of Rousseau, were pulverized in The Tempest cen- 
turies before they were born. 

However, it was not in the genius of Shakespeare to simplify ; 
and there is something in Caliban which responds to Ariel’s music, 
a thirst for harmony which rejects, perversely, the moral and in- 
tellectual controls that alone can quench it 


... The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices, 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when I wak’d 
I cried to dream again. 
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Here we can feel the gropings of the untaught masses towards 
beauty and form, and in the line that follows we can read what it is 
that obstructs their progress; the vanity which claims, as a right, 
to have the utmost amenity for the minimum of effort; the vanity 
which rejects the basis of all human progress—the recognition of 
original sin. The consequences of this refusal are political no less 
than personal, and they are wonderfully expressed.in Stephano’s 


reply. 


Stephano : This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where 
I shall have my music for nothing. 


Caliban : When Prospero is destroyed. 


However, he is not destroyed. The conspirators spoil their plot by 
falling out among themselves. Each wants something different. 
Caliban sticks to the original plan, while Stephano is for carrying 
off the finery exhibited outside the cell to the place where he has 
deposited his cask of wine. Like so many other revolutions, this 
one goes wrong because the revolutionaries are incapable of self- 
control. They are chased off, at last, by the dogs unleashed in their 
pursuit by Ariel. It is the climax of the play. Ferdinand and 
Miranda have celebrated their betrothal, nature has been re- 
deemed on the three planes—political, personal and elemental-— 
of the Shakespearian universe; everything capable of thwarting 
the harmonious workings of order is now subject to reason; 
authority kas been restored. What is there left to do? Surely Pros- 
pero has accomplished his task? 

Not quite. Ariel has just described to him the pitiful condition 
of Alonso, Antonio and the rest. 


All prisoners, sir, 

In the line-grove which weather-fends your cell ; 
They cannot budge till your release. The king, 
His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted, 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brimful of sorrow and dismay. 

. .. Your charm so strongly works them, 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 


Prospero : Dost thou think so, spirit? 


The idea had never occurred to him—he had been so preoccupied 
with justice. 
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Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art? 


Here the philosopher king, so stern and solitary, so little given to 
forgiveness, returns to the community of men. 


Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part: the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. 


Here the priest returns to the community of sinners. He has 
always been a part of it, but the power to call forth the mutinous 
winds had a little blunted his sense of membership. The moment 
is capital ; it is as important as Lear’s prayer. One is tempted to say 
that here, and in the great passage that follows where Prospero, 
having forgiven his enemies and refashioned his world, renounces 
his magic—one is tempted to say that here Shakespeare puts the 
seal upon his whole work. But it is not quite his last word. Pros- 
pero commands ‘some heavenly music’ (music again as the 
language of reconciliation) to bring the conspirators before him. 
He addresses them in turn; but even now the plenary pardon 
will not come easily. 


. .. 1 do forgive thee, 
Unnatural though thou art! 


He then gives a last order to Ariel: 


Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell :— 
I will discase me, and myself present, 
As I was sometime Milan. 


Ariel, already tasting an angelic liberty, sings while he helps 
Prospero to appear, once again, as a human being. Dressed at last 
as a Duke, Prospero reassumes the ducal power; the prince re- 
turns to the city. Caliban and his associates are next pardoned. 
Hitherto, Caliban has obeyed under duress; henceforward he will 
do his service willingly. He will enjoy, not indeed the autonomous 
freedom of Ariel, but the freedom of knowledge and love. 
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Prospero : Go, sirrah, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions: as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 


Caliban: Ay, that I will; and I’ll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 

Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 

And worship this dull fool! 


The key-word of ‘grace’—the idea that we have been tracing ° 
throughout this study—is last heard on the lips of Caliban. It is he, ' 
the most besotted of sinners, who recognizes the need of authority ; 
the drink and the frippery had been the symbols of political 
fantasy, and he now sees them to be folly. The way to social sanity 
lies open. But Prospero is still the ruler, and we understand nothing 
of The Tempest if we see in it no more than a magician who re- 
nounces his magic—or a poet who lays down his pen. The point 
of the play is the return of the spiritual to the temporal, of eternity 
to time, of grace to nature. The point of the play is incarnation. 
The Tempest is certainly an end—the end of the greatest effort of 
creative genius that literature has known. But in another sense it is 
a beginning. It announces a new cycle, where life will take on the 
appearances of contemplation; not the contemplation of men 
retired from a world that needs them, though there will be room, 
perhaps, also for that; but the contemplation which is a supreme 
activity. Prospero will rule, but in his exercise of kingship every 
‘third thought’ will be his ‘grave’. Not the contemplation—easy 
enough as we may imagine it to be—of a man endowed, for the 
time being, with quasi-divine prerogatives, but the contemplation 
of the saint, rooted in humility and poverty of spirit. 


Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be reliev’d by prayer. 


This is the meaning of Prospero’s abdication, and it may have been 
the beginning of Utopia. But Shakespeare does not take us any 
further; Shakespeare had finished. He had given us a number of 
vital answers in this final play, but he had the grace of genius not 
to rob us of our questions. He had only made them clearer. 
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‘NATURE’ IN THE NOVELS 
OF DOSTOIEVSKY 


By MARTIN JARRETT-KERR, C.R. 


CURSORY reading of at least the major novels of 
A Dostoievsky leaves most people, one suspects, with the 

impression of a very voluble and excited conversation 
between two or three gesticulating travellers in the third-class 
compartment of a rather dingy express train rushing through 
countryside which none of the travellers ever take a moment 
to observe through the window. I had myself formed this impres- 
sion from the novels before ever I came across the remarks about 
Dostoievsky made by his friend Strakhov. He said in his Memoirs : 


_ All his attention was upon people, and all his efforts were 
directed towards understanding their nature and character. People, 
their temperament, way of living, feelings, thoughts, these were 
his sole pre-occupation. 


And again, describing Dostoievsky’s visits abroad, 


He did not take much count either of natural beauty or his- 
torical memories or of works of art.! 


On the other hand we are brought up short when we read in 
Dostoievsky’s Diary an account of his childhood, when he was 
nine years old. 


(I recalled) the month of August in our village: a dry and clear 
day, though somewhat chilly and windy; the summer was coming 
to an end, and soon I should have to go to Moscow, again to be 
wearied all the winter over French lessons; and I was so sad over 
the fact that I would have to leave the country. I went beyond the 
barns and, having descended to a ravine, I climbed up to the ‘Losk’ 
—this was the name given to a thick shrubbery on the far side of 
the ravine, which extended as far as the grove. Presently I plunged 


1 Quoted N. Berdyaev, Dostoievsky (Sheed & Ward, 1936), p. 40. 
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deeper into the bushes. . . . I was absorbed in my task: I was trying 
to break off a walnut whip for myself, to hit frogs with; walnut 
whips are so pretty though not solid—no comparison with birch 
ones! I was also interested in insects and beetles; I was collecting 
them—among them there are very neat ones. I was also fond of 
little agile lizards with tiny black dots; but I was afraid of little 
snakes; these, however, were found far more rarely than lizards. 
Here, there were a few mushrooms—to find mushrooms one had 
to go to the birch grove, and I intended to go on there. And in all 
my life I have loved nothing so much as the forest, with its mush- 
rooms and wild berries, its insects and birds and little hedgehogs 
and squirrels; its damp odour of dead leaves, which I so adored. 
Even now, as I am writing these lines, it seems that I can smell the 
odour of our country birch grove: these impressions remain intact 
throughout one’s whole life.} 


Does not this passage suggest a rather different view? Or at least, 
if it is true that in his childhood Dostoievsky had a great love of 
‘nature’, how is it that so little of this seems to survive and find its 
way into his major creative works? 


I. NATURE AS THERAPY 


Even this passage from his Diary, however, is set in a qualify- 
ing context. For the passage we have quoted precedes the famous 
account of his meeting with the peasant Matvei. Dostoievsky had 
been discussing his own ‘discovery’ of the simple faith of the 
Russian peasant, of which he first became fully aware during his 
imprisonment in Siberia. And to illustrate this he tells us how it 
brought back to him a forgotten incident in early childhood. He 
had wandered into the country (here follows the passage we have 
quoted). Then he was suddenly startled by the imaginary fear of a 
wolf. He ran along, screaming with fright; and it was at this point 
that the old peasant, Matvei, found him and comforted him with 
that gentle piety and illiterate wisdom which Dostoievsky was 
later to admire so much (and to depict in ‘Makar Ivanovitch’ of 
A Raw Youth). 

Now it is significant that in his novels many of the descriptions 
of ‘nature’ occur thus at the centre-point of passages of emotional 
disturbance. Sometimes ‘nature’ simply acts as a sedative to 
spiritual turmoil. It is obvious how this could happen in the 


1 Diary of a Writer, Feb. 1876. (Eng. edn., tr. B. Brasol, Cassell, 1951, I, 207.) _ 
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prison camp. For instance, Dostoievsky gives us an account of the 
work the prisoners had to do in the summer—far harder than in 
the winter. He had to carry bricks, for building, a hundred and 
sixty yards from the River Irtish to the barracks that were being 
constructed—a hundred and fifty pounds’ weight of bricks at a 
time, with the cord cutting his shoulder. But 


I liked carrying bricks because the work took me to the bank 
of the Irtish. I speak of the river bank so often because it was only 
from there one had a view of God’s world, of the pure clear distance, 
of the free solitary steppes, the emptiness of which made a strange 
impression on me. . . . Everything there was sweet and precious in 
my eyes, the hot brilliant sun in the fathomless blue sky and the 
far-away song of the Kirghiz floating from the further bank. One 
gazes into the distance and makes out at last the poor smoke- 
blackened tent of some Kirghiz. One discerns the smoke rising from 
the tent, the Kirghiz woman busy with her two sheep. It is all poor 
and barbarous, but it is free. One descries a bird in the limpid 
blue air and for a long time one watches its flight: now it darts 
over the water, now it vanishes in the blue depths, now it reappears 
again, a speck flitting in the distance. .. . Even the poor sickly flower 
which I found early in spring in a crevice of the rocky bank drew 


my attention almost painfully.! 


Sometimes the therapeutic power of the natural scene is less 
overtly portrayed. There is an interesting example in that brilli- 
antly written, witty, little-known long-short novel, The Eternal 
Husband. Velchaninov has arranged for the adoption of his 
natural daughter, Liza. Velchaninov is not a mere ‘rake’: it is that 
there are some husbands who are fated to have unfaithful wives, 
and Pavel Pavlovitch Trusotsky is such a husband. It is by 
Trusotsky’s wife, Natalya Vassilyevna, that Velchaninov has this 
little girl, Liza—though he only learns about it with surprise 
some years later. Natalya, the mother, has died of consumption 
and Pavel Pavlovitch turns up with Liza, whom he maltreats. 
Velchaninov then, finding that Liza is ill, and that Pavel Pavlo- 
vitch is in too drunken a state to care for her, takes her away to 
some friends in the country, the Pogoryeltsevs. There, ‘on a 
beautiful summer evening at sunset’, Liza dies. Velchaninov is 
prostrate—in the short time, he had come to love the little girl. 


After the funeral Velchaninov left the villa. For a whole fort- 
night he wandered about the town aimless and alone, so lost in 


1 The House of the Dead, p. 216. (I quote the novels throughout from the translation 
by Constance Garnett, Heinemann.) 
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thought that he stumbled against people in the street. Sometimes 
he would lie stretched out on his sofa for days together, forgetting 
the commonest things of everyday life. .. . One day, scarcely con- 
scious where he was going, he wandered into the cemetery where 
Liza was buried and found her little grave. He had not been to the 
cemetery since the funeral; he had always fancied it would be too 
great an agony, and had been afraid to go. But strange to say, when 
he had found her little grave and kissed it, his heart felt easier. It 
was a fine evening, the sun was setting; all round the graves the 
lush green grass was growing; the bees were humming in a wild 
rose close by; the flowers and wreaths left by the children . . . on 
Liza’s grave were lying there with the petals half dropping. There 
was a gleam of something like hope in his heart after many days. 
‘How serene!’ he thought, feeling the stillness of the cemetery, 


and looking at the clear, peaceful sky. 
A rush of pure, calm faith flooded his soul. 
‘Liza has sent me this, it’s Liza speaking to me,’ he thought. 


The action of kissing the grave links with another element in 
Dostoievsky’s attitude to nature which we shall discuss later. What 
is to be observed here is that even the faded flowers, symbols of 
Liza’s mortality, do not undermine the dominant hopefulness of 
the scene. 


II. THe UNDERWORLD 


There is one sentence in the passage from the Diary which we 
quoted at the beginning which affords a clue in another direction. 
‘I was also interested in insects and beetles; I was collecting 
them .. .’ Plenty of children have done so before without sinister 
implications; but when we take into account Dostoievsky’s later 
preoccupations it may be more significant in his case. It is interest- 
ing that in the title Letters from the Underworld the word translated 
‘underworld’ is (we are told) one used to describe the cellar or the 
space under the floor-boards where the spiders and beetles lurk. 
And in these letters when he talks of the ‘man of sensibility’, the 
man who is different, independent, who will not sit down under 
the boredom and inertia of the commonplace, is compared to a 
mouse—‘a very sensitive mouse, it is true, yet none the less a 
mouse’. This man of sensibility will, no doubt, be insulted by the 
normal run of mankind, as a result of which 


1 The Eternal Husband, p. 75. 
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nothing will be left for the mouse to do but to make a disdainful 
gesture with its little paw, indulge in a smile of deprecatory con- 
tempt... and retire shamefacedly into its hole. There, in its dirty, 
stinking underworld, our poor insulted, brow-beaten mouse will 
soon have immersed itself in a state of cold, malignant, perpetual 
rancour... .! 


But he (the ‘mouse-man’ of sensibility) will even so be better off than 
the normal man, for he will at least have the consolation of his 
independence; and his bitterness and desire for revenge will be 
better than the state of mere monotonous, naturalistic, predict- 
able existence. (This leads up to the often-quoted passage in which 
Dostoievsky foretells the coming of scientific materialism, of the 
‘brave new world’ of statistical efficiency and determinism, against 
which, he says, even wicked originality will be a healthy reaction.) 

In one form or another the ‘underworld’ constantly recurs in 
the novels. There is one passage which may, I think, have given 
Kafka some ideas for his terrible story, Metamorphosis. It is the 
dream of the tubercular boy, Ippolit Terentyev, in The Idiot. Here 
is a section of it: 


I fell asleep and dreamt that I was in a room, but not my 
own....In the room I noticed an awful animal, a sort of monster. 
It was like a scorpion, but was not a scorpion, it was more dis- 
gusting, and much more horrible, and it seemed it was so, just 
because there was nothing like it in nature, and that it had come 
expressly to me. . . . It was brown, and was covered with shell, a 
crawling reptile, seven inches long, tapering down to the tail... . 
Almost two inches from the head, at an angle of forty-five degrees 
to the body, grew two legs, one on each side, nearly four inches 
long, so that the whole creature was in the shape of a trident, if 
looked at from above. I couldn’t make out the head, but I saw two 
whiskers, short, and also brown, looking like two strong needles. .. . 
The beast was running about the room, very quickly, on its legs 
and its tail, and, when it ran, the body and legs wriggled like little 
snakes. .. . I was awfully afraid it would sting me; I had been told 
it was poisonous. . . . It hid under the chest of drawers, under the 
cupboard, crawled into corners. I sat on a chair, and drew my 
legs up under me. . . . Suddenly I heard behind me, almost at my 
head, a sort of scraping rustle. I looked round and saw that the 
reptile was crawling up the wall, and was already on a level with 
my head and was positively touching my hair with its tail.... My 
mother came into the room with some friend of hers. They began 
trying to catch the creature, but were cooler than I was, and were 
not, in fact, afraid of it. ... Then, my mother opened the door and 


1 Letters from the Underworld (tr. C. J. Hogarth, Everyman edn.), p. 13. 
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called Norma, our dog—a huge, shaggy, black Newfoundland; it 
died five years ago. It rushed into the room and stopped short 
before the reptile. . . . All at once she (Norma) slowly bared her 
terrible teeth and opened her huge red jaws, crouched, prepared 
for a spring . . . and suddenly seized the creature with her teeth. . . . 
Its shell cracked between her teeth, the tail and legs hanging out 
of the mouth, moved at a tremendous rate. All at once Norma 
gave a piteous squeal: the reptile had managed to sting her 
tongue. Whining and yelping she opened her mouth from the pain, 
and I saw that the creature, though bitten in two, was still wrig- 
gling in her mouth, and was emitting, from its crushed body, on 
to the dog’s tongue, a quantity of white fluid such as comes out of 
a squashed black-beetle. . . . Then I waked up and the prince 
came in.! 


_ The symbol of the spider, the cockroach, the insect or the germ is 
of frequent occurrence, especially in the uglier sections of the 

novels. A curious, bludgeoning, self-opinionated character in The 

Possessed, Capt. Lebyadkin, observes in his incoherent way that: 


‘That little word ‘“‘why” has run through all the universe from 
the first day of creation, and all nature cries every minute to its 
Creator: ‘““Why?” And for seven thousand years it has had no 


> 


answer.... 


And he goes on to illustrate this would-be profound remark by a 
stupid—yet revealing—fable in verse called “The Cockroach’. A 
cockroach fell into a glass full of flies, collected there in summer- 
time. The flies resent the cockroach’s presence, and there is a 
fight. At that moment a ‘fine old man’, Nikifor, comes in. 


‘Nikifor takes the glass, and in spite of their outcry empties 
away the whole stew, flies, beetles and all, into the pig-pail, which 
ought to have been done long ago. But observe, madam, observe, 
the cockroach doesn’t complain. That’s the answer to your ques- 
tion, “‘why?’’’ he cried triumphantly. ‘ “The cockroach does not 
complain.” As for Nikifor, he typifies nature.”* 


When in The Idiot Prince Myshkin is describing the maltreatment 
of the girl Marie by the villagers, who blamed her because she had 
been seduced by a French commercial traveller, he says: 


When they all ran in, she hid her face in her dishevelled hair 
and lay face downwards on the floor. They all stared at her, as 


1 The Idiot, pp. 381-3. * The Possessed, pp. 158-9. 
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though she were a reptile; the old people blamed and upbraided 
her, the young people laughed ; the women reviled and abused her 
and looked at her with loathing, as though she had been a spider. 


And there is a significant snatch of conversation between Stav- 
rogin and the atheist, intending-suicide Kirillov in The Possessed. 


Stavrogin asks him: 


“You don’t say prayers yourself?’ 
‘I pray to everything. You see the spider crawling on the wall, 


I look at it and thank it for crawling.” 


Our last instance must be taken from Crime and Punishment. When 
Raskolnikov is taken ill in the Siberian prison to which he has 
been sentenced for murder, he has a dream which is expressed in 
somewhat similar imagery. 


He dreamt that the whole world was condemned to a terrible 
new strange plague that had come to Europe from the depths of 
Asia. All were to be destroyed except a very few chosen. Some new 
sorts of microbes were attacking the bodies of men, but these 
microbes were endowed with intelligence and will. Men attacked 
by them became at once mad and furious. But never had men con- 
sidered themselves so intellectual and so completely in possession 
of the truth as these sufferers, never had they considered their 
decisions, their scientific conclusions, their moral convictions so 
infallible. Whole villages, whole towns and peoples went mad from 
the infection. . . . Men killed each other in a sort of senseless spite. 
They gathered together in armies against one another, but even 
on the march the armies would begin attacking each other, the 
ranks would be broken and the soldiers would fall on each other, 
stabbing and cutting, biting and devouring each other. . . . There 
were conflagrations and famine. The plague spread and moved 
— and further. Only a few men could be saved in the whole 
world. ... 


Here we have a variant of the theme of Letters from the Underworld 
already mentioned : the coming of a new, efficient, scientific totali- 
tarianism which will claim to answer all problems but will end by 
setting men against one another. From this use of vile and corrupt 
nature to symbolize man’s evil, we may suitably move to a 
different representation of nature, viz. as affording a contrast 
with man. 


1 The Idiot. p. 165. 2 The Possessed, p. 215. 
® Crime and Punishment, pp. 479-80. 
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III. MAN THE EXILE 


We have quoted from Ippolit’s mad dream in The Idiot. But to 
understand the dream fully we must see it in its context. It is 
quoted in a long article he has written, called Aprés moz le deluge, 
which he insists on reading aloud to the assembled company, and 
which ends with an apologia for his intended suicide. He thinks he 
has only a few weeks to live in any case, owing to his consumption. 
Prince Myshkin has tried to make his last few weeks on earth more 
comfortable by moving him into pleasanter surroundings, with 
the trees of the Pavlovsk park to look at. But Ippolit resents this. 


What does he want to bring in his ridiculous ‘trees of Pavlovsk’ 
for? To soften the last hours of my life? ... What use to me is your 
nature, your Pavlovsk park, your sunrises and sunsets, your blue 
sky, and your contented faces, when all this endless festival has 
begun by my being excluded from it? What is there for me in this 
beauty when, every minute, every second, I am obliged, forced, to 
recognize that even the tiny fly, buzzing in the sunlight beside me, 
has its share in the banquet and chorus, knows its place, loves it 
and is happy; and I alone am an outcast, and only my cowardice 
has made me refuse to realize it till now.! 


Actually Ippolit does not kill himself. But Myshkin remembers 
this passage vividly later on. He is in the park, and is about to 
have a fateful encounter with Aglaia, when he suddenly remembers 
Ippolit’s saying. 


In a tree overhead a bird was singing, and he began looking for 
it among the leaves. All at once the bird darted out of the tree, and 
at the same instant he recalled the ‘fly in the warm sunshine’, of 
which Ippolit had written, that ‘it knew its place and took part in 
the general chorus, but he alone was an outcast’. The phrase had 
struck him at the time; and he recalled it now. One long-forgotten 
memory stirred within him, and suddenly rose up clear before him. 


What he recalls is a similar experience of his own, when he had 
been in Switzerland, an invalid suffering from epilepsy. 


He once went up into the mountain-side, on a bright, sunny 
day, and walked a long time, his mind possessed with an agonizing 
but unformulated idea. Before him was the brilliant sky, below, the 


1 The Idiot, p. 404. 
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lake, and all around a horizon, bright and boundless, which seemed 
to have no ending. He gazed a long time in distress. He remem- 
bered now how he had stretched out his hands to that bright, 
infinite blue, and had shed tears. What tortured him was that he 
was utterly outside all this. What was this festival? what was this 
grand, everlasting pageant to which there was no end, to which 
he had always, from his earliest childhood, been drawn and in 
which he could never take part? Every morning the same bright 
sun rises, every morning the same rainbow in the waterfall; every 
evening that highest snow mountain glows, with a flush of purple 
against the distant sky. . . . Every blade of grass grows and is— 
happy! Everything has its path, and everything knows its path, 
and with a song goes forth, and with a song returns. Only he 
knows nothing, and understands nothing, neither men nor sounds; 
he is outside it all, and an outcast. Oh, of course he could not say 
it then in those words, could not utter his question. He suffered 
dumbly, not comprehending. .. .' 


We notice the reference to his childhood (Dostoievsky’s, no doubt, 
behind Myshkin’s); and if we keep this passage, along with 
Ippolit’s remark, in mind, it will illuminate the brilliant and 
terrible scene in which at the end of the novel Myshkin calls on 
Rogozhin and finds Nastasya Filippovna dead, killed by Rogozhin. 


Myshkin took a step nearer, then a second, and stood still. He 
stood still and looked for a minute or two. Neither of them uttered 
a word all the while they stood by the bedside. Myshkin’s heart 
beat so violently that it seemed as though it were audible in the 
death-like stillness of the room. Someone lay asleep on it (sc. the 
bed) in a perfectly motionless sleep; not the faintest stir, not the 
faintest breath could be heard. The sleeper was covered over from 
head to foot with a white sheet and the limbs were vaguely defined ; 
all that could be seen was that a human figure lay there, stretched 
at full length. All around . . . clothes had been flung in disorder ; 
a rich white silk dress, flowers and ribbons. On a little table at the 
head of the bed there was the glitter of diamonds that had been 
taken off and thrown down. At the end of the bed there was a 
crumpled heap of lace and on the white lace the toes of a foot 
peeped out from under the sheet; it seemed as though it had been 
carved out of marble and it was horribly still. Myshkin looked and 
felt that as he looked, the room became more and more still and 
death-like. Suddenly there was the buzz of a fly which flew over the 
bed and settled on the pillow. Myshkin started.” 


The marvellous economy of this scene is shown by the double work 
of that fly. It is never expressly stated that the ‘sleeping’ figure of 


1 The Idiot, pp. 414-15. * Thid., p. 596. 
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Nastasya is dead, but we are prepared for it by the ‘death-like’ 
nature of the silence and the room; and then suddenly the fly, 
gently hinting at the imminent corruption which will attract it, 
appears to announce, with its buzz, the word “death’.? At the same 
time, the fly that alights on the pillow, after a free flight through 
the air, represents that part of nature’s ‘festival’ from which man 
is excluded—excluded until he takes up his rdle in it as carrion. 
All this helps to explain the power and purity of this Act Five of the 
tragedy, which has something of the horror and yet delicacy of the 
closing scene of Lear. And, significantly, what follows in The Idiot 
is that Myshkin, always unbalanced, goes completely mad, and is 
taken back again to Dr. Schneider’s institute in Switzerland—the 
scene of his first sudden awareness of man’s exile from nature. 


IV. NATURE AS SACRAMENTAL 


In the passage quoted above from The Eternal Husband, where 
Velchaninov visits Liza’s grave, we noted his action in kissing the 
grave. There are other incidents of this sort in the novels; and no 
doubt they do not appear so demonstrative to the Russian, with 
his ceremonia lattitude to things, as they do to us. The prostrations 
and osculations of the Eastern rite provide a background of 
familiarity for some of the gestures of Dostoievsky’s characters.? 
There is, for instance, Raskolnikov’s sudden reaction in the 
presence of Sonia Marmeladov, the girl who has been reduced to 
prostitution to keep her family alive: 


He paced up and down the room in silence, not looking at her. 
At last he went up to her; his eyes glittered. He put his two hands 
on her shoulders and looked straight into her tearful face. His 
eyes were hard, feverish and piercing, his lips were twitching. All 
at once he bent down quickly and dropping to the ground, kissed 
her foot. Sonia drew back from him as from a madman. And 
certainly he looked like a madman. 

‘What are you doing to me?’ she muttered, turning pale, and 
a sudden anguish clutched at her heart. 


1 Cf. the similar réle played by flies in General Epanchin’s ‘confession’ earlier in 
the same novel. He tells how as a young officer he had abused an old woman—only 
to find later that she was dying as he cursed her. ‘I poured out a stream of abuse. . 
Only there seemed something strange as I looked at her: she sat, her eyes round and 
staring. . . . I stood hesitating: flies were buzzing, the “~ was setting, there was 
stillness. Completely disconcerted, I walked away.’ (p. 14 

2 This is well brought out by L. A. Zander in his Booty (S.C.M., 1948). 
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He stood up at once. 
‘I did not bow down to you, I bowed down to all the suffering 


of humanity,’ he said wildly and walked away to the window.! 


In The Brothers Karamazov there is a strikingly similar gesture— 
striking because this time it is in the opposite sense: instead of a 
murderer kissing the foot of a saint, it is a saint kissing the foot 
ofa (prospective) murderer. In Father Zossima’s cell the visitors 
have been behaving badly, especially the old Karamazov, Fyodor 


Pavlovitch. 


But this unseemly scene was cut short in a most unexpected 
way. Father Zossima rose suddenly from his seat . .. moved towards 
Dmitri (Karamazov) and reaching him sank on his knees before 
him. Alyosha thought that he had fallen from weakness, but this 
was not so. The elder distinctly and deliberately bowed down at 
Dmitri’s feet till his forehead touched the floor.? 


Later Zossima explains his action to Alyosha: 


Make haste to find him (Dmitri), go again to-morrow and make 
haste, leave everything and make haste. Perhaps you may still have 
time to prevent something terrible. I bowed down yesterday to the 
great suffering in store for him.® 


This helps us to understand the apparently extravagant gesture 
which Sonia imposes upon Raskolnikov, when he shall confess his 


crime. 


Raskolnikov suddenly recalled Sonia’s words, ‘Go to the cross- 
roads, bow down to the people, kiss the earth, for you have sinned 
against it too, and say aloud to the whole world, “‘I am a mur- 
derer.””’ He trembled, remembering that. . . . Everything in him 
softened at once and the tears started into his eyes. He fell to the 
earth on the spot. . . . He knelt down in the middle of the square, 
bowed down to the earth, and kissed that filthy earth with bliss 
and rapture.‘ 


Father Zossima’s own teaching is in line with this. 


Love to throw yourself on the earth (he pleads) and kiss it. Kiss 
the earth and love it with an unceasing, consuming love. . . . Water 
the earth with the tears of your joy and love those tears. 


And his own death illustrates his teaching. 


1 Crime and Punishment, p. 285. 2 The Brothers Karamazov, p. 73. 
* Brothers, p. 300. * Crime and Punishment, p. 463. 
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He seemed suddenly to feel an acute pain in his chest, he turned 
pale and pressed his hands to his heart. All rose from their seats 
and hastened to him. But though suffering, he still looked at them 
with a smile, sank slowly from his chair on to his knees, then 
bowed his face to the ground, stretching out his arms and as though 
in joyful ecstasy, praying and kissing the — quietly and 
joyfully gave up his soul to God.! 


It is either the simple or the penitent who have this vision of the 
earth’s place in God’s kingdom. For the simple, the best example 
is the mad old woman in the convent who was doing penance for 
her sins, of whom Marya Timofyevna tells the company in The 
Possessed. This old woman, says Marya Timofyevna, 


whispered to me as she was coming out of church: ‘What is the 
mother of God? What do you think?’ “The great mother,’ I answer, 
‘the hope of the human race.’ ‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘the mother of 
God is the great mother—the damp earth, and therein lies great 
joy for men. And every earthly woe and every earthly tear is a joy 
for us; and when you water the earth with your tears a foot deep, 
you will rejoice at everything at once, and your sorrow will be no 
more, such is the prophecy.’ That word sank into my heart at the 
time. Since then when I bow down to the ground at my prayers, 
I’ve taken to kissing the earth. I kiss it and weep. . . . I used to go 
out to the shores of the lake; on one side was our convent and on 
the other the pointed mountain, they call it the Peak. I used to go 
up that mountain, facing the east, fall down to the ground, and 
weep and weep, and I don’t know how long I wept, and I don’t 
remember or know anything about it... .? 


Of the penitent we may take two examples. Father Zossima’s 
young brother, who had for a time been a sceptic, in his last illness 
returns to the orthodox faith: 


The windows of his room looked out into the garden, and our 
garden was a shady one, with the old trees in it which were coming 
into bud. The first birds of spring were flitting in the branches, 
chirruping and singing at the windows. And looking at them and 
admiring them, he began suddenly begging their forgiveness too. 
‘Birds of heaven, happy birds, forgive me, for I have sinned against 
you too.’ None of us could understand that at the time, but he shed 
tears of joy. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘there was such a glory of God all about 
me; birds, trees, meadows, sky, only I lived in shame and dis- 
honoured it all and did not notice the beauty and glory.” 


1 Brothers, pp. 343, 345- ® The Possessed, pp. 129-30. 
8 Brothers, p. 305. 
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Similarly, it is as a result of his purgation in the Siberian prison 
that Raskolnikov can see nature pure and whole again. The pass- 
age in which he goes out to work on the river bank and meets 
Sonia, and finally accepts his punishment as a mere momentary 
interruption to their future happiness, 1s so close to Dostoievsky’s 
description of his own experience on the Irtish river bank given 
above (§I), that I forbear to quote it. For a final example of this 
awareness of nature as sacramental, we may turn to the semi- 
literate but deeply wise old peasant-monk, Makar Ivanovitch. He 
is talking to the ‘raw youth’, whose guardian he once was, Arkady 
Makarovitch. 


You’re wrong, my dear, not to pray [he says]. It is a good 
thing, it cheers the heart before sleep, and rising up from sleep and 
awakening in the night. . . . Let me tell you this. In the summer 
we were hastening to the monastery of our Lady for the holy festival. 
. .. We spent the night, brother, in the open country, and I waked 
up early in the morning when all was still sleeping and the dear 
sun had not yet peeped out from behind the forest. I lifted up my 
head, dear, I gazed about me and sighed. Everywhere beauty 
passing utterance! All was still, the air was light; the grass grows— 
Grow, grass of God, the bird sings—Sing, bird of God, the babe 
cries in the woman’s arms—God be with you, little man; grow and 
be happy, little babe! And it seemed that only then for the first 
time in my life I took it all in. . . . Life is sweet, dear! If I were 
better, I should like to go out again in the spring.! 


And all this is not Dostoievsky’s invention, for it is there in 
the Russian Orthodox tradition. We know, for instance, that 
Dostoievsky had a great veneration for St. Tikhon Zadonsky—in 
his Diary he complains that men have forgotten St. Tikhon; he 
visited his monastery, and drew on his memoirs for the picture of 
Father Zossima. Here, then, is a passage from one of St. Tikhon’s 
writings, comparing the spring to the Resurrection. 


Spring has burst out; it reveals a new treasury of divine gifts 
. .. the womb of the earth brings forth its riches; the fruit of seeds 
and roots appears and offers itself for the use of all; the meadows, 
the cornfields, the woods deck themselves with green, they adorn 
themselves with flowers and pour out fragrance; the springs flow 
and the impetuosity of the rivers gladdens not the sight alone but 
also the hearing ; everywhere the diverse voices of a variety of birds 
make sweet melody ; the cattle stray over meadows and steppes, no 


1A Raw Youth, pp. 354-5. 
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longer asking food from us but fed and satisfied with what the hand 
of God spreads before them—they eat and play as though thanking 
God for His mercies; in a word, all things under heaven change 
into a new, beautiful and gladsome form; both animate and 
inanimate creation is so to speak born anew.! 


V. CONCLUSION 


As we survey these passages we are led, no doubt, to qualify the 
superficial and common impression that Dostoievsky walked about 
with his eyes closed to the natural scene around him, But we note 
that what he is supremely sensitive to is the ‘moods’ of nature as 
appropriate backgrounds, or as tonal accompaniments to man’s 
own moods. The sultry air in the garden before one of Prince 
Myshkin’s fits; the rain that falls and falls relentlessly at a gloomy 
period in A Raw Youth—these are reminiscent of Shakespeare’s 
use of the weather in his tragedies. But also we become gradually 
aware that where Dostoievsky is recording the happiness, the 
beauty, the ‘success’ of the natural scene (as in the passages in 
SIV above), he does so very imprecisely. He gives us usually 
‘trees’, ‘birds’, ‘sunsets’, and the usual commonplaces of ‘nature’ ; 
there is nothing of that sharpness and clarity, that sometimes 
shocking specificity, of his pictures of evil nature, of crawling, 
squirming, threatening things.” It is a common complaint that 
writers usually fail to convey ‘perfection’; but Dostoievsky is not 
even interested in ‘perfection’ for long—his mind switches back 
relentlessly to the present plight of man. Father Zossima, speaking 
of his early days as an officer, tells how in the middle of a duel he 
suddenly sees the futility of it all. 


‘Gentlemen,’ I cried suddenly, speaking straight from my heart, 
‘look around you at the gifts of God, the clear sky, the pure air, the 
tender grass, the birds; nature is beautiful and sinless, and we, only 
we, are sinful and foolish, and we don’t understand that life is 
heaven, for we only have to understand that and it will at once be 
fulfilled in all its beauty, we shall embrace each other and weep.”® 


1 Works, t. 6, pp. 170, 161, On Thanksgiving. (Cited in N. Gorodetzky, St. Tikhon 
Xadonsky, S.P.C. 1951, pp. 162 ff. ) 

2 Mr. C. M. Woodhouse, who has also noted this fascination for ‘insect’ imagery ; 
suggests that it can be accounted for by * pre-occupation with the pe enprnne wear 
since the bugs, etc., are so often introduced in order ‘metaphorically to be crush 
[ Dostoevsky (Andrew Barker, 1951), p. 95.] This is only a part of the explanation. 

3 Brothers, p. 317. 
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We can believe in this contrast between sinful man and sinless 
nature : but we cannot believe in the abolition of the contrast. And 
though Dostoievsky believes in it in theory, he cannot envisage it 
or show it us. This is not a failure on his part: it is an awareness of 
his proper talent and task. That he is aware of that talent, its 
strength and its limitations, is, I believe, most clearly shown in 
the moving little story that suddenly appears, tucked away in a 
corner of his Diary of a Writer—the little-known tale “The Dream 
of a Ridiculous Man’. A man has discovered, one gloomy 
November (the atmosphere is again well conveyed), that he no 
longer cares about anything in life. He returns home, resolved to 
shoot himself that night—why not, since nothing now matters? 
On the way home a girl rushes up to him and tries to get him to 
go with her—her mother is dying or something of the sort: she is 
very incoherent, breathless and desperate. The man shakes her off 
brutally, and returns home. But now he cannot get her off his 
mind: he has been gratuitously cruel to her, and this nags at his 
consciousness ; he no longer feels indifferent about everything, and 
so now he cannot shoot himself. Then he falls asleep, and dreams 
he is on another planet, in a paradise where there is no sin, no 
evil. 

Everything was exactly as it is with us, but it seemed as if 
everything shone festively and had the air of great holiness, of cere- 
monial finally achieved. A gentle emerald sea washed sofily on the 
shores and caressed them with a love which was apparent, visible, 
and almost perceptible. Beautiful tall trees stood in the full splen- 
dour of their hues, and I was convinced that their numberless leaves 
welcomed me with their gentle noise and seemed to mouth loving 
words. Flocks of birds crossed in the air and did not fear me but 


perched on my shoulders and hands, joyfully beating their gentle 
fluttering wings. ... 


He finds difficulty in explaining to the inhabitants of this paradise 
how pain can be mixed with joy on this earth. And the dream and 
happiness might never have come to an end if it had not been for 
the fact that: 


I ruined them all! Yes, yes, finally, I ruined them all... . How 
that happened I don’t know, but I remember it clearly. The dream 
flew over thousands of years, and merely left me with the sensation 
of completeness. I only know I was the cause of their falling into 
sin. I infected with my presence a land that had been happy and 
innocent before my coming, like . . . an atom of plague which 
destroys whole kingdoms. 


? 
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Hatred, cruelty and war spread among them, until finally—the 
man wakes up! But what he wakes up to is the realization that it 
is sin that has saved him. If it had not been for his cruel refusal of 
the little girl’s sobbing request, he would have killed himself: it is 
the remorse for that that awakens in him the realization that some 
things do matter—and that therefore he cannot take his life. Ina 
wider sense we may take this superbly told story as a symbol for 
Dostoievsky’s own talent. It is sin that saves the artist in him, That 
is, the shadowy, somewhat cliché-strewn, picture of the paradisal 
planet is shattered into reality by the coming of infectious, but 
live, sinful man. (Note again Dostoievsky’s imagery of the plague, 
to which we drew attention in our second section above.) And so 
the ridiculous man—and the novelist—returns to life, and to a 
purposeful life, where there is sin and sorrow but also possibility 


of redemption. 


I raised my arms and invoked eternal truth; not invoked but 
wept; ecstasy, a boundless ecstasy, inspired my whole being. Yes, 
life and—preaching! I decided to preach that moment and, of 
course, for life! I go to preach, I wish to preach—what? Truth, 
since I have seen it, and seen it with my own eyes, seen it in all its 
glory!... 

I have found that little girl... . And I will go on!! 


' Diary of a Writer, 1877. Eng. Tr., ed. Brasol, 11, 672 ff. There is also a version of 
‘The Dream of a Ridiculous Man’ in Three Tales (Russian Literature Library, no. 3, 
Lindsay Drummond, 1945), translated by Beatrice Scott. Also in the C. Garnett 
edition, the vol. An Honest Thief and other Stories; and in A Gentle Creature and Other Stories 


(tr. D. Magersbach) [John Lehmann, 1950]. 
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FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL’S 
LETTERS TO EDMUND 
BISHOP 


By NIGEL ABERCROMBIE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Edmund Bishop, who was then twenty-four, and a Civil 

Servant, took his dear friend the Abbé Malais on holiday into 
Devonshire, where they stayed for about a week with his much- 
tried but beloved sister, Ada Bishop, at Paignton. The Abbé said 
Mass at Torquay on Sunday (24 July, 1870). Bishop had been a 
Catholic for nearly three years, but evinced a degree of shyness 
which astonished the Abbé, before making up his mind to disturb 
the local priest with a request to hear his Confession. Canon 
Windeyer’s better-known penitent, Friedrich von Hiigel, then an 
awkward adolescent, had only that year left Torquay with his 
parents. It is a pity they could not meet: each was a misfit in his 
way; but at that time they were both capable of devoted friend- 
ship, and much good might have come of it. Bishop was on the 
threshold of his serious historical work, von Hiigel was hardly out 
of his geology. Bishop had to find his own way to the German 
Monumentists, to Downside, to Maredsous and Beuron; von 
Hiigel had no competent guide in England as he laboured after 
Duchesne and Loisy. Even as regards scholarship, each could have 
helped the other: but the case is still more apparent if we consider 
personalities. When, in the first decade of the twentieth century, 
they exchanged letters on matters of deep concern to both, they 
found little common ground—yet there ought to have been so 
much, if only Bishop could have helped von Hiigel in the ’70s and 
80s, and if von Hiigel could have been encouraging Bishop in the 
On Wednesday, 19 January, 1887, Brother Edmund Bishop, 
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the forty-year old postulant, had one of his better days at Down- 
side. He got up early enough to be ‘down for Mass’ (though not, 
indeed, for ‘Meditation at six’), and spent the morning ‘in looking 
out Moustervilliers stuff’. (This enquiry was provoked by corres- 
pondence following a review that Bishop had contributed to The 
Tablet in the previous month: the learned Abbé Sauvage, whom 
he consulted, was to complete the story so soon as the following 
week-end, sending him a copy of his Harfleur au quatorziéme siécle.) 
Meanwhile, Dom Aidan Gasquet was working in the British 
Museum, ‘wishing to goodness’ Bishop were still in London to 
blow up his feu sacr¢é; and met there this day ‘a certain “Baron von 
Hiigel’’, such an enthusiast about work. Greek MSS. of the first 
centuries and early Biblical matters, etc., etc. He found it so hard 
to keep up the “‘feu”’ without help or sympathy from Catholics. 
The only people who seemed to care were protestant friends. He 
reminded me of “‘you”’ except that his hair stuck up on end.’ 

It appears that von Hiigel and Bishop met more than once, at 
the Museum for example, and perhaps at Downside, during the 
next fifteen years. But Bishop knew so little of von Hiigel’s life that 
he was never aware of the Baron’s machinations in Rome, in the 
winter of 1894-5; though Dom Gasquet took Bishop with him to 
Rome in January 1895, for consultations on one of the objects of 
von Hiigel’s concern—Anglican Orders. (Bishop knew, indeed, at 
the time what was going on: but he blamed Wilfrid Ward for it.) 
The following letter' seems to be the first written communi- 
cation between the two scholars. It refers to the award to Bishop 
by Pope Leo XIII of a Gold Medal. 


1 All the von Hiigel letters to be reproduced are published by kind permission of 
the Rt. Rev. the Abbot of Downside, in whose possession they are, and with the consent 
of the Baron’s family. The quotations to be made from Bishop’s replies are printed by 
kind permission of the University of St. Andrews, in whose Library—as I was first in- 
formed by Count de la Bédoyére—most of Bishop’s letters to von Hiigel are pre- 
served. To all the persons named in this note, as well as to others concerned, I am 
much obliged for their courtesy and help. 

It may do no harm to preface all that follows with the simple observation that the 
letters were never intended to have, and in fact have not, any general validity as delib- 
erate statements of their authors’ views except in the precise context of their utterance, 
viz. to a particular person, at a given moment. This obvious consideration is of special 
relevance to the present case ; for both correspondents went on living and working for 
the Church until they died in it, years after this correspondence, and the crises to 
which part of it relates, were over. 
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4, Holford Road, 
Hampstead, 
N.W. 
28th June ’97 
Dear Mr Bishop, 

I found, in the ‘Tablet’, a few days ago, a piece of news which 
pleased me greatly; you must allow me to give myself the addi- 
tional pleasure of warmly congratulating you. My friends Dom 
Gasquet, Dom Butler, Dom Morin, they have each and all so often 
talked and written to me of all they owe to you: the latter, only a few 
days ago, again alluded to the ‘services sans nombre’ which you have 
so kindly rendered him. And then I have naturally felt full of interest in 
the object and the fine, rare lesson of your life: a layman devoting him- 
self exclusively to thoroughly scholarly, thoroughly scientific theo- 
ogical work within the Catholic Church, and for the Catholic Church. 
You have done so, in a spirit, and with a disinterestedness and 
thoroughness which demands and calls forth all my admiration and 
respect; and this well-merited, abundantly earned distinction cannot 
but be an encouragement to me also, who am as irrevocably devoted to 
theological work,—Bible and the philosophy of Religion. 

It is a matter of regret to me that I do not manage to see more of 
you, and thus learn more from you. But I have specially shrunk from 
trying to meet you oftener, for this humble little humiliating reason, 
that my poor ears are so chronically, I fear so increasingly bad, that I 
cannot hear those who, on their parts, are not over strong and cannot 
much raise their voices. I so much regret this and its consequences. 

I do not know whether you and Dom Gasquet are back :1 I was so 
glad too at Ais honour last year: but if you are by him, will you give 
him my kind regards, and say how much we all hope to see him up here 
before we go abroad again, end of October. But I must put off asking 
him till after Aug. 15th, as I am overworked till then with a Freiburg 
paper. 

Yours very truly 
Friedrich v. Hiigel. 


II. FounpInG THE L.S.S.R. 


By 1904, von Hiigel was much better informed about Bishop. 
For one thing, Bishop was then vastly the more important figure 
of the two, in the world of literature and learning ; and von Hiigel 
made it his business to be well informed in contemporary Catholic 
affairs. These considerations serve to explain certain expressions 
in the following letter: 


Viz. from Rome. 
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13 Vicarage Gate, 
Kensington, 
London, W. 
7th May 1904. 
Dear Mr Bishop, 

It is both with some reluctance and a strong hope that I venture to 
write and trouble you, in the following matter. Now some two months 
ago a certain quite small number of people,—even now they are only 
seven,—conceived the idea that it would be a good, and might turn 
out a very good, thing, if there existed a Society for the discussion and 
study of the historical side of religion, just as there is already one, the 
‘Synthetic’ for the philosophical side of the same great subject. The 
idea was and is that this Society should be composed exclusively of 
either specialists or (at least) men deeply interested in, and having a 
respectable general knowledge of, the matter ; but that they might, and 
indeed should, belong to any and every religious body, if only the men 
themselves were reverent-minded and not simple destructives or 
sceptics. That the Society should, at all events at first, publish nothing, 
—not even the fact of its existence; that it should be restricted to men; 
and should meet on neutral ground, i.e. some Hall or Hotel, not oftener 
than once a month, during some 8 or g months in the year, for the 
reading of a paper by one of the members and its discussion by the 
other members. I stipulated further, and it was agreed to, that, among 
the first members, the founders, should be 2 Catholics and 2 Anglicans, 
and not more than 2 Unitarians ; that the first Chairman we should elect, 
should be an Anglican; and that our eventual, permanent Secretary 
should either not be a Unitarian, or that, if such an one were retained, 
that [szc] then we should have 2 Secretaries (as the ‘Synthetic’ had 
during the first 3 years), one of whom would be some historical Chris- 
tian.—The persons we have secured, so far are: The Revd A. L. Lilley, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Paddington, Anglican; Revd Dr Hunter, King’s 
Way [sic] House, Congregationalist; Dr Estlin Carpenter, Unitarian ; 
Claude G. Montefiore, Jew ; myself, Catholic. There is besides, young 
Mr. Joseph Wicksteed, son of Philip Wicksteed, the Unitarian Dante 
scholar, who is Secretary pro tem.—an attractively warm and histor- 
ically inclined type of Unitarian, and a very tactful and, I think, very 
sincere young man. But we are badly in want of another Anglican and 
another Catholic. I believe we shall certainly secure another Anglican, 
in the person of one of the Professors of King’s College, W.C.,—Dr 
Caldecott, one of them has been asked, and whilst declining because of 
excess of engagements, has proposed our securing Prof. E. W. Watson, 
who has there succeeded Bishop Collins as Prof. of Church History. But 
the Catholic is my chief concern. And I feel as doubtful of the oppor- 
tuneness of my continuing, even just at first; on at the scheme quite 
alone, as I should be sorry to withdraw from it, and thus leave Cath- 
olics quite unrepresented on what promises to turn out, I think, a solid 
and ever improveable affair. From the very first I thought of yourself; 
and if I come so late to ask you, it is simply because, knowing you right 
and far away in the country, I despaired for long of being able to tempt 
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you up to town. And so I came to think of starting without you, and 
approaching you later on, to get you as a member, when you might, 
perhaps, have come back to, or at least nearer, London. But I find it so 
important to try and secure the best man we have got, already for the 
preliminary, the constitutive meeting; you are not only so clearly the 
best, but we have also so woefully few names that would even only just 
do: that I feel I must give the society and myself the chance of securing 
you ; and hence I write to beg you, if in any way feasible, to come to its 
and to my aid.—I had better further explain that, although this first 
meeting is to be already on Saturday next, May 14th, somewhere about 
5-45-06 p.m., at the Caxton (late Westminster Town) Hall, it would not 
be followed by any second one, till we began our regular meetings in 
October; that the Prospectus, a copy of which, in its present state 
(probably too vague, involved and emotional in parts) I enclose, will 
be under discussion,—those who attend in no way pledging themselves 
beforehand or by attending, to more than the general idea and sub- 
stance of the matter; and that, provided those who come feel it more 
likely they will hold on than sheer off, no one would feel that the other 
had broken any tacite contract, if the latter found he could not get the 
minimum he required, and left the Society.— 

Wilfrid Ward, with no doubt the best intentions has,—between our- 
selves, please !,—been very trying over the matter. Since he himself was 
one of the founders of the ‘Synthetic’, which, whilst in every other 
respect closely analogous to this venture, discusses even more not less 
fundamental matters ; and he was near to London, and often, anyhow, 
in town; I tried to secure him, although I well knew him to know little 
of just the things such a Society requires, and had noted for some time 
the continuous growth of certain very trying peculiarities. But these 
latter have been so prominent in the long, and at last hopeless, negotia- 
tions, that it is no good looking in that quarter,—not at least until we 
have succeeded a bit without him.—He wanted, e.g. to make the in- 
clusion of Abbot Gasquet and Dom Butler from the first, one of the con- 
ditions of his joining. But I had to point out that tho’ I considered (as 
of course every Cath.) that even laymen had certain limits and obliga- 
tions imposed on and to consider in their action, these were not, surely, 
identical with those of Clerics; that though Dom B,. would make an 
excellent member, and would be gladly welcomed straight away by 
these first members, and will doubtless find a place among them later 
on, he would himself, surely, be unable to accept now, at the very 
beginning ; and that Dom G. would not do. He ended by giving up this 
point, but threw various difficulties and decisions upon us and the 
scheme. We had to resolve to let him stand by,—till later. 

Will you very kindly let me know, at your earliest convenience, whether 
you could manage to come and help next Saturday? or if this is quite 
impossible, whether (with this or that possible and moderate improve- 
ment in the Prospectus or other proposed rules and particulars) you 
would let me propose you then as one of the members, or at least one of 
the men to write to with a view to so becoming, for October next? 

You will note that the latter question would not require an immedi- 
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ate, or a final answer now. But the former point, does. I do hope it will 
be ‘yes’. We should be only too honoured to offer you hospitality for a 
night or two, if that could help your coming! 
Yours very truly, 
Friedrich von Hiigel. 


Bishop answered this letter (from Barnstaple, where he lived 
with his sister and niece) by return of post on Sunday 8 May. He 
could not undergo the disturbance and fatigue of a journey to 
London; though he was not yet sixty years old, his health and 
endurance were much diminished. He offered, none the less, a 
measure of sympathy which was almost enthusiastic. The ‘Pros- 
pectus’ (unfortunately described as a Manifesto) was not much to 
his liking—even the amended version, reproduced below, left him 
dissatisfied: but, as he wrote in a postscript, ‘as a rule, if con- 
vinced of being in general sympathy with a “‘cause’’, I readily 
acquiesce in terms or modes of expression which might not in themselves 
be perhaps those of my choice’. What caught his favourable atten- 
tion was the wording of the Baron’s second sentence: ‘not so 
much the history of religions as of religion. . . “‘La théologie de 
demain ne se fondera que sur une large et scientifique histoire 
naturelle du sentiment religicux’’.’ For at least a decade, the 
world-famous liturgist had orientated all his studies in this direc- 
tion, and made no secret among his friends (Frs. Gasquet and 
Butler of course, but also Canon Barry, Fernand de Mély and 
many more) of the trend of his interest. 

The exclusion of clerics was entirely to his mind: ‘At the 
present time and in the existing circumstances J hold most strongly 
(and this I take to be your own conviction) that no Catholic 
clergymen should be asked to join in such a venture. And the 
first of all, should be guarded in this way those whom there may 
be reason to consider as ‘‘open-minded’’.’ (These considerations 
belong to, and illustrate, that transitional time between the Joint 
Pastoral Letter of 1901 from Westminster, and the Encyclical 
Pascendt of 1907 from Rome.) 

As for the ‘mixed’ character of the proposed Society, *. . . it has 
been a darling idea of mine . . . to see Catholics of different 
“schools” meet together, a few, the really interested and those 
who “‘work”’ in some subject, for discussion’. (Bishop had worked 
hard for this idea, first with the Guild of St. Gregory and St. Luke, 
from the ’70s to the end of the century; more recently with his 
dinner-club, called the Rota.) ‘I believe this hope to be futile—the 
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facts at length convince me. Catholic effort is best spent in another 
way.’ 

In conclusion, Baron von Hiigel was encouraged to use the 
name of Edmund Bishop ‘in any way, even as one who, as a Cath- 
olic, would have been most willingly present as a mere expression 
of a sense of the need of what is proposed to be done.’ The Baron’s 
next letter with its enclosure will shew how he availed himself of 
this offer. 


13 Vicarage Gate 
Kensington, W. 
27th May 1904. 
Dear Mr Bishop, 

I have been wanting to thank you, most cordially, for your letter, 
ever since receiving that truly helpful document. But I thought it 
better, much pressed as I anyhow am for time and strength, to wait till 
I could report to you on some kind of fixed scheme and constitution, 
and could send you a copy of our amended Prospectus. This latter did 
not reach my hands till late at night, the day before yesterday: so that 
I could hardly have written much sooner. 

You will, I trust, not mind your name being so prominent on the 
over-leaf of that printed affair. As you will notice, the strict privacy of 
the whole thing, from first to last, is most explicitly affirmed ; and at the 
meeting we each and all pledged each other absolutely on this impor- 
tant point. You will also note that I fully succeeded in getting an 
Anglican Secretary alongside of young Wicksteed; and the meeting 
engaged to abstain from voting any one not an Historical Xtian (either 
a Jew or Unitarian) into the Chair for the 1st year.—In the Prospectus, 
I attempted to get, in ll. 1 and 2 of § 3, ‘in the ever widening applica- 
bility of historical and scientific method we feel that’ . . .; and in § 5, I wanted 
something like : ‘Although the Society will therefore include. . . . school 
and will have for its ultimate aim and hope the benefit for religion, yet 
its direct and precise object will be scholarly and scientific,—the study 
of religion, its phenornena and presuppositions according to the 
methods most appropriate to this subject-matter’. I wanted also to re- 
place ‘the Eternal’ by ‘God’s spirit’ or simply ‘God’. But I failed in 
these 3 cases. I succeeded however in getting impressive in 1. 3 of § 1, 
instead of ‘triumphant’; Mr Montefiore got the whole 2nd § much 
improved and simplified; I got in § 3, 1. 4, ‘essential’ in lieu of ‘abso- 
lute’ ; and in § 4 the insertion ‘for our own time’. Dr Hunter proposed 
and gained “Thoughtful men’ in 1. 1 of § 1, in lieu of ‘Thinkers’ and 
‘religious’ before ‘systems’; and in last §1. 3, ‘language’ instead of 
‘dialect’.—Montefiore it was who proposed the (I think very real) 
improvement in the title of ‘Religion’, in place of ‘Theology’.—As to 
the three larger points that I did not succeed in carrying, it was pointed 
out to me that by ‘modern thought’ that complexus of mental and moral 
tendencies and attitudes was meant which began with the early Ren- 
aissance and is still alive ; that the repeated insistence upon the ‘study’, 
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in lieu of the ‘production’ or ‘awakening’ of religion, implicitely meets 
and accepts my point as to the direct object of the Society; and that 
‘the Eternal’ had been used for the purpose of rendering it possible for 
minds which were still in a seeking although already reverent attitude to 
join us,—minds that might as yet be unable to accept a more definite 
declaration.—And since Mr Corrance is, at our second organizing 
Meeting at the end of June, going to propose that all papers and sub- 
jects for discussion must have the sanction of both Secretaries (at least, I 
prefer this to the proposal that the Committee should, always and in 
the first instance, have the decision, and that this decision must be 
unanimous): I think (his proposal being accepted) we have really 
every reasonable guarantee against serious abuse. 

Your letter, of which I read nearly all,—omitting only the parts as 
to Cath. Clerics and your experiences amongst Cathclics,—was greatly 
appreciated and of most material help to me. And this latter circum- 
stance, and my requiring Catholic names as a sort of counterweight to 
the two Unitarians present, will I hope excuse the prominence given to 
your epistle in the Prospectus, which is a purely private document.— 
Many grateful thanks. 

You would be conferring a further great benefit upon me, if you 
could recommend to me some name or names among Catholics, likely 
to care to join, and to be of real use if they do so. Would Mr Ernest 
Gardner do? i.e. is he more than an artistic minded Archaeologist? I 
am thinking too of W. J. Williams, altho’ his very uncertain health 
makes me hesitate and already having Corrance, and, above all, your- 
self being, alas, out of the question, I find myself at a stand-still. I am 
anyhow fully determined rather to keep on with Corrance alone, and 
to use my two or three nominations on competent non-Cath. friends, 
than to have in co-religionists who would not be equal to at least the 
average otherwise attained to by the Society. An early answer to this 
point, would greatly oblige me. Would Thorold do? I have only met 
him once. 

Yours very gratefully 
and sincerely, 
Fr. von Hiigel. 


Pray keep the Prospectus. 


The enclosure to this letter was as follows—its second page, 
or ‘over-leaf’, consisting of the last two paragraphs (with a de- 
tachable form of proposal for membership. not here reproduced). 


PRIVATE 


London Society for the Study of Religion. 


Thoughtful men of widely divergent religious systems are awaking 
to the fact that the great extension of our modern knowledge—while in 
itself so impressive a manifestation of human greatness—threatens to 
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result in loss of spiritual insight and power, on which that greatness 
itself must ultimately depend. 

Through many of the ancient Faiths a peace of soul has been reached 
not easy to possess to-day, and yet never more needed, both for its own 
sake and its far-reaching consequences for good. 

But, confident in the enduring worth of the ever widening scope and 
suggestion of modern thought, we feel that criticism of the old in the 
light of the new is, for us, at once a supreme act of reverence to the 
greatness of the past and an essential condition of spiritual vitality in 
the future. 

That differences of attitude and tradition must continue to exist 
among us, we fully recognise, but where there is approximate unity of 
aim, we feel that these should only increase the security and compre- 
hensiveness of study. 

It will therefore be the object of this Society to include devout men 
of every school, and to welcome all new thought that seeks to restore or 
re-state for our own time and in the language of to-day those revela- 
tions and apprehensions of the Eternal which have in different ages 
given greatness to the past. 

The above manifesto was fully considered and adopted as the basis 
of a Society to be formed in the coming Autumn at a small preliminary 
meeting held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Monday, May 16th, 
1904. Dr. Hunter took the Chair, and there were also present Mr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter of Manchester College, Oxford, Baron von Hiigel, Mr. 
Claude G. Montefiore, Professor Newsom of King’s College, London, 
and Mr. Joseph H. Wicksteed. A letter was read from Mr. Edmund 
Bishop cordially approving the ideas and objects of the Society and 
contributing valuable suggestions as to its scope and conduct. It was 
also understood that Mr. H. C. Corrance would be a Member of the 
Society when formed, his absence from the preliminary meeting being 
merely due to inevitable engagements. 

It was further agreed that the Society begin with a membership of 
about thirty and that the proposal form be as under. Six meetings to be 
held between October and May (inclusive), at two of which the 
Members shall dine together. The Society and all its meetings to be of 
an entirely private character and unreported in the papers. Subscrip- 
tion one guinea per annum. 


Bishop did not answer until 7 June. When he wrote, after re- 
flexion, he made a careful draft, and corrected it somewhat 
thoroughly: in particular, he toned down his comment on the use 
made of his name in the revised ‘Prospectus’, saying at last no 
more than: ‘I had, indeed (I might say: of course) no notion 
whatever of figuring in the prospectus of the new Society. In any 
case it is a matter which can affect me little and is of no import- 
ance.’ The most of his letter deals with the incompatibility be- 
tween himself and ‘thinkers’ (or even ‘thoughtful men’, in that 
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context). The prospect that had appealed to him when the Baron 
‘unexpectedly opened the matter’ was one of a Society ‘dealing 
directly and in a historical way with the concrete subject-matter 
left us by the past, especially with a view to explain how we have 
come, religiously, to be what we are and think what we do, not so 
much considered in the case of select or exceptional individuals 
but rather in the vulgar and the gross’. The first of the Baron’s 
proposed amendments to the prospectus seems to confirm the first 
impression that their objects were similar, But all Bishop’s experi- 
ence suggested ‘that the tendency of the pure “thinker”’’ is towards 
the methods of authority and of the schools’. For his own part he 
has preferred to restrict himself ‘to ground—historical, positive, 
verifiable—where no ecclesiastic can assume to himself the right to 


call the layman an intruder’. 
Recalling an earlier suggestion of Dom Cuthbert Butler, 


Bishop sent the Baron a copy of his lecture on The Genius of the 
Roman Rite, reprinted in 1903. The Baron, as will be seen, was too 


much concerned with apologizing to Bishop, and trying to coax 
him into continued support of the L.S.S.R., to notice this gift, 


though a later letter shews he appreciated it. 


13 Vicarage Gate 
Kensington, W. 
June roth 1904 
Dear Mr Bishop, 

Overburdened with work, I cannot, unfortunately, find the time to 
answer your very kind long second letter as it deserves. But I want, 
not only to thank you very cordially for it, but to explain and apologize 
for, three points connected with the new Society. 

(1) I myself was sorry that so ‘big’ a word as ‘manifesto’ was used for 
our Programme or Prospectus ; and that your adhesion was so strongly 
emphasized. Prof. Newsom, somewhat similarly, was a little surprised 
and, at i'rst, I think a little annoyed, at appearing there as one of the 
two to wnom proposed memberships might be sent: since his per- 
mission to do so had not been distinctly asked or given. All these little 
lapses and excesses come from the young and very (perhaps over-) 
eager Mr Wicksteed, who, as the man to whom the original idea of the 
scheme is due, naturally works it for all it is worth. It is true that I much 
wanted some Catholic and Anglican support, of this kind, and suggested 
something of the sort to be arranged for, in this preliminary prospectus. 
But the young man rushed into print, and sent us copies, after giving us 
but half-a-day and the telegraph-office, for permissions and amend- 
ments !—Prof. Newsom is, however, quite pacified, since he has noted 
that he is not qualified either as ‘Secretary’ or anything else, and that 
this circular is entirely temporary, and will make place for another, 
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either after our 2nd preliminary meeting at the beginning of July, or 
(at latest) immediately after our first regular meeting in October next. 
I hope then that similar considerations, and the reflection of the com- 
plete privacy of the circular and Society, will also satisfy yourself. And 
I, on my part, engage to get, as soon as may be, another circular, in 
which either your name would not appear at all, or (preferably) the 
exact form of its appearance would be submitted to and finally settled 
by yourself. 
(2) I myself was fully awake to the importance of not allowing this 
Society to be or become a ditto or mere preliminary to the ‘Synthetic’ ; 
and indeed this was one reason, why I wanted to carry my ‘historical 
and scientific method’ amendment. It was however unanimously 
agreed to, that the Society’s work must be, predominantly, historical, 
and that this would differentiate it from the ‘Synthetic’ which is pre- 
dominantly, often purely, philosophical. And I feel confident that this 
agreement was thoroughly sincere. 
(3) It was this, and still more the fact that, in such a man as Claude 
Montefiore, we have a member curiously (I think, myself, even exces- 
sively) devoid of [all, crossed out] speculative requirements or gifts,—I 
have struck out ‘all’, as excessive, for he ever cares to see, or try to see, 
what principle or method springs from or has underlain any piece of 
technical work,—it was these things, that made me willing to abandon 
my amendment. For, after all, the way men work a thing and under- 
stand it, is the main point. And I believe and have much hope that, as 
a matter of actual working, the Society will be reasonably close to what 
both you and I would wish it to be. So do not, pray, turn your back 
upon us! 

Yrs very truly 

Fr. von Hiigel. 


Bishop replied at some length on 12 June. He asked the Baron, 
if he chose to read the letter to the L.S.S.R., to read it in full. His 
conclusion was, inevitably: ‘I find it would be out of place for me 
to become a member of the proposed Society’—it had been un- 
reasonable from the first to expect it to be such as he had supposed ; 
the number of such ‘dull’ lovers of factual inquiry as himself being 
too small in England to form a group of this kind. In a private 
‘aside’, he repeated: ‘I take such things very quietly: if the 
“manifesto” fell into the hands of any friend of mine, he would 
smile at my guise: and indeed I could find it in me to join with 
him.’ 


(To be continued) 
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GOD AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 


God and the Unconscious. By Victor White, O.P. (Harvill Press. 215.) 


THE author tells us in his Preface that many years ago he nearly wrote 
a large book on the subject of his present one, but that, without many 
regrets, he had to abandon the idea 

Instead, we have the present volume consisting of twelve separate 
essays, lectures or talks, designed for different types of audience, but 
woven round the central theme of God and the Unconscious. 

Now this theme has two terms and can be approached from either 
end: one stressing the importance of religion for psychology and the 
other reversing the stress. It is to be noted, for example, that one of the 
early chapters is headed: “The Unconscious and God.’ 

We might begin then by defining that term in the double theme 
which will be the less familiar, in a manner of speaking, to most 
readers. There is something even rather embarrassing in the use of the 
term ‘the Unconscious’, and we note that in the text it is usually spelt 
in small letters, while it is defined and kept in its place in the following 
terms: 


The unconscious is at best a postulate known (as is God accord- 
ing to Aquinas) only by its phenomenal effects. 

It is primarily a negative concept for what is not conscious ; and 
however valuable, and indeed indispensable, it is as a postulate, or 
working hypothesis, it can positively ‘explain’ precisely nothing at 
all. Of his own conception of the unconscious, Freud in his last 
major work acknowledges ‘that it is not properly a theory at all but 
a first attempt at a stocktaking of the facts of our observation . . . it 
keeps as close as possible to those facts and does not seek to explain 
them’. The ‘unconscious’ is for Jung a Grenzbegriff or ‘boundary 
concept’, to describe that into which, by definition, our conscious- 
ness cannot penetrate, but which yet behaves as if endowed with 
consciousness and often intelligence and purposeful volition. 

The second point we may note is that this postulate is employed 
precisely, though not exclusively, to account for phenomena which 
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in ancient and mediaeval times were attributed to God or gods, to 
angels and demons—alongside of course, physical or biological 
factors. 


This latter sentence alone opens up enormous questions and brings 


_us up sharply against the difficulty of finding a common language. 


However, to return to the main themes of the book. If we surmise 
that it is Fr. White’s dream (i.e. Freudian ‘wish’ !) that there should be 
a synthesis between Jungian depth psychology and Catholic belief, I 
am tempted to suppose that in it there are both a ‘manifest’ and a 
‘latent’ content. I would suggest, in fact, the manifest lesson of the book 
to be that in Catholic belief and practice is to be found the key, the 
final resolution, or the goal, of the enigmas, the problems, and the con- 
flicts pertaining to human nature, which are the subject matter of 
analytical psychology. 

Turning to the ‘latent’ content or (to rid Fr. White of a Freudian 
incubus) the second main ‘theme’ ; this seems to suggest that the find- 
ings of depth psychology can both enrich and vivify our own grasp of 
the faith. To illustrate this (p. 59) : ‘Western man fools himself when he 
thinks he has outgrown religion and has no need of God . . . But he has 
outgrown an infantile religiosity which is no more than an escape 
mechanism, a theoretic compensation for inner godlessness-in practice.’ 

Again (p. 2): ‘Every succeeding human imago of God must dissolve 
and elude man’s grasp if man himself is not to be . . . petrified into the 
likeness of his own idols, and if the image itself is not to come between 
man and whatever the image would represent.’ 

And again more explicitly (p. 232): ‘But to many a modern man 
the symbols employed by the Church have become every bit as obscure 
as the sarcophagus or titles of Pharaoh. They leave him cold because he 
no longer sees their significance and relevance to his own daily life. 
But there are many who have rediscovered that significance and rele- 
vance through analytical psychology, perhaps just by reading about it, 
but perhaps through experience of analysis and of their own inner life.’ 

In more general terms, we find a plea for a kind of ‘communica- 
tion’ of the Faith to the psyche of modern man, which is less rationalistic 
(though not less rational) and less legalistic: more by way of myth and 
symbol though no less, indeed all the more, by sacrifice of the self. 

This is dangerous ground—near to the Grenzbegriff of Modernism— 
but Fr. White constantly brings us back to terra firma. However much 
it has to offer us, he says: ‘. . . analytical psychology itself is in danger 
of degenerating into a retrogressive mythology, an esoteric set of initi- 
ates, if it fails to recognize the word made flesh, the Christian demand 
for the earthly realization of the symbol.’ 

It is partly this danger, by no means merely theoretical, which 
causes many Catholics to fight shy of Jungian belief, and to prefer the 
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more down-to-earth Freudianism. But there are other reasons for the 
many different attitudes taken by us towards difficult psychological 
schools of thought. One is a question of temperaments; it can be said 
that everyone is born a little Platonist or Aristotelian, or to put in 
another way, that he can be ‘typed’ according to a Jungian, or some 
other category, of types. But there is another difficulty in getting ideas 
across, and finding a common language about anything: it is that a 
person can not only belong to a psychosomatic type in the present, but 
can also be placed in historical time. 

This aspect is amusingly brought up by Jung himself, in the very 
understanding and modest Foreword which he has contributed to the 
book. He says: 


I try to impress on my pupils not to treat their patients as if they 
were all alike: the population consists of several layers. ‘There are 
people who, psychologically, might just as well have lived in the 
year 5000 B.c. i.e. who can still successfully solve their conflicts as 
people did 7000 years ago. There are countless barbarians and men 
of antiquity in Europe and in all civilized countries, and a great 
number of mediaeval Christians. On the other hand there are rela- 
tively few who have reached the degree of consciousness which is 
possible in our time. [And he adds], It would be an anachronism, 
i.e. a regression, for the man of the twentieth century to solve his 
conflicts ‘rationalistically’ or metaphysically; therefore, tant bien 
que mal, he has built up for himself a psychology because it is 
impossible for him to get along without it. The theologian as well as 
the somatic doctor will do well to take this fact earnestly into 
account if he does not wish to run the risk of losing touch with his 
time. 


It might seem then that it is only those out of the historical top 
drawer who will be capable of assimilating Jungian psychology and the 
idea of collective archetypes ; others may still be catching up via Freud, 
while to many others there will be little or nothing of value in any form 
of psychology, for Catholics. 

For the author, religion and psychology are inseparable, almost in 
the sense that grace and nature, the natural and supernatural, are 
polarities of a whole. He cannot therefore agree with thinkers like 
Dalbiez and Maritain who can accept psycho-analysis as a pragmatic 
method, separating it from Freud’s ‘meta-psychology’, i.e. his views on 
religion, determinism, etc. 

This is strongly stressed in the chapter on ‘Psychotherapy and 
Ethics’ when he rightly points out the danger of a therapy administered 
by a fallible human person upon a materialist basis. This is not the 
place for a controversy on Freud or Jung, but it is a pity that an iron 
curtain tends to be put up. Perhaps it is as well to recall the fact that 
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all modern psycho-therapy is based fundamentally on Freud, for, to 
quote from another Catholic psychologist, Professor C. Baudoin (in his 
book, De I’Instinct a ’ Esprit): ‘The principles of Freud . . . appear to 
have furnished a common denominator, or the basis of an edifice, into 
which the schisms can easily fall into place.”} 

One could in fact make the criticism that in this book (as in Jung’s 
own later work) we are so occupied with the heights and depths of the 
psyche, that the more pedestrian levels on which we live and move and 
earn our daily bread are totally overlooked ; that these, after all, are the 
field of operation of the therapist—the personal relationships which are 
based on the experiences of childhood, and the personal, unconscious or 
conscious, conflicts and difficulties of everyday life. 

This, it may be replied, is taken for granted, but we are rather left 
with the impression that we need not worry about such mundane 
matters because : 


Behind the submerged ‘memories’ of events in the individual’s 
lifetime, lies a racial heritage manifested in archetypal figures. Be- 
hind the particularized physical mother’s womb lies the archetypal 
womb of the Great Mother of all living, behind the physical father 
the archetypal Father, behind the child the ‘puer aeternus’ ; behind 
the particular manifestation of the procreative sexual libido lies the 
universal creative and re-creative Spirit (p. 56). 


If in Freud‘there is danger of deflation for the Ego, without the 
Spirit, is there not a danger in Jung of too much ‘spirit’ so to speak, and 
consequent inflation? 

Fascinating as may be the relation between religion and the ‘lowly 
instinctive human needs’—between Freudian ‘nature’ and Jungian 
‘grace’ so to speak—we must pass to consider other aspects of this 
important book. 

In his attempt to convince Jung that we have the final answer to 
what he is searching for, the author goes back to fundamentals in a 
chapter on ‘Aristotle Aquinas and Man’ where he propounds the Aris- 
totelian solution of the mind-body problem: the Soul as, not ‘that 
which’ inhabits the body, but ‘by which’ the body is ‘informed’ and by 
which it passes from potency to act. 

Then we see how this Entelechy is drawn towards its true and final 
end by the ‘naturale desiderium’ of St. Thomas. Then, in a further chapter, 
how prophecy and angelic visitation, acting through biological and 
psychological channels, bring fuller vision to mankind. 

In another chapter we are left in no doubt as to the essential 
differences between Confessor and Analyst. We remain in some doubt 
in another, as to the lines of demarcation between Devils and Com- 
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plexes (an inevitable difficulty for a twentieth-century mind). A still 
more difficult chapter on ‘Gnosis, Gnosticism and Faith’ separates us 
from the last, which for many readers will prove the most fascinating 
and important one, on ‘the Dying God’ (originally delivered in the 
Third Programme of the B.B.C.). In this we are shown, subtly and 
beautifully, how in Christianity are contained all the older myths and 
symbols, but also how our Lord is the final, only real, God who has 
died for man. 

This is not the end of the book for, almost as if the author had re- 
membered that he had not started by telling us what Jungian psy- 
chology was about, we find an ‘Appendix’ by Fr. Frei, which is not 
quite what we would have wished. Fr. Frei again seems to take this 
knowledge for granted, and plunges after a few preliminary definitions 
into a discussion of the more esoteric ideas of Jung, such as his views on 
the Quarternity as opposed to the Trinity. (Jung takes a much more 
concrete view of Evil than we do, finding that our definition of it as the 
privatio boni does not do justice to the psychological facts, and this comes 
into the matter.) After this again, fortunately, we find a glossary. 

It is to be hoped that the object aimed at in this review will in some 
measure have been achieved: to show what varied riches are to be 
found in this book: where controversy and fruitful disagreement may 
be brought forth; and how its contents may serve both the cause of 
Religion and of Psychology, of God and of the Unconscious; because 
the one is a part, not a negligible one, of the Whole. 

CHARLES Burns 


POET AND EDITOR: THE THOMPSON-MEYNELL 
‘STORY’ 


trancis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell. By Viola Meynell. (Hollis & 
Carter. 18s.) 


JourNALIsM dies hard in the blood, and Miss Viola Meynell (who is the 
third daughter of Wilfrid Meynell) records the story of her father’s 
relationship with Francis Thompson in much the same way as he re- 
corded his meetings and encounters with the poet as a ‘story’. Yet to 
make such a comment today may sound derogatory—so much has the 
profession of journalism fallen in public esteem. It is therefore necessary 
to add that no trace of sensationalism mars Miss Meynell’s book, but 
rather that it stands as a sincere workaday attempt to give ‘the personal 
story and characteristics’ of two men who ‘met strangely, lived differ- 
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ently, and were peculiarly and fatefully united’. Nor does Miss Meynell 
invade the province of the critic, preferring instead to let such critical 
judgements as peep through her ‘story’ appear no more than inci- 
dentals—strokes in delineating a character or the gleanings of rummag- 
ing through old periodicals. There is this quick, lucky stroke on her 
father: ‘A man more of feeling than of intellect, with little literary 
erudition beyond what might be hastily improvised for the purpose of 
immediate journalism’ ; and there is this strange, telling gleaning from 
Arnold Bennett’s columns in Woman: 


I declare that for three days after this book appeared I read 
nothing else. I went about repeating snatches of it. My belief is that 
Francis Thompson has a richer natural genius, a finer poetical 
equipment, than any poet save Shakespeare. Show me the divinest 
glories of Shelley and Keats, even of the ‘Tennyson who wrote the 
‘Lotus Eaters’ and the songs in “The Princess’, and I think I can 
match them all out of this one book, this little book that can be 
bought for a prosaic crown. I fear that in thus extolling Francis 
Thompson’s work, I am grossly outraging the canons of criticism. 
For the man is alive, he gets up of a morning like common mortals, 
not improbably he eats bacon for breakfast ; and every critic with 
an atom of discretion knows that a poet must not be called great 
until he is either dead or very old. Well, please yourself what you 
think. But, in time to come, don’t say I didn’t tell you. 


This is over-writing, with a certain infectious quality; it stimulates 
interest, and in reviewing (as the late Sir Desmond MacCarthy used to 
say) there must inevitably be a certain amount of overstatement. 
When books come out they are news and must be proclaimed as such: 
attention once drawn to them, they can then be ‘placed’. 

Miss Meynell’s ‘story’ presents Thompson’s various volumes of 
poetry as news and—intentionally or not—the effect of this approach 
for the modern reader, with half a century of poetic experiment behind 
him, is to see Thompson’s life and achievement ‘placed’ in a new 
perspective. 

It must be admitted that Miss Meynell’s brother, Everard’s 1913 
biography of Thompson, failed badly in pinioning its subject, becoming 
‘a story w'thout a hero’, so that looking back now at Thompson’s life 
with all its theatrical turns of fortune one meets in a picce of such mag- 
pie reporting as Miss Meynell’s the ideal method for playing down all 
- those elements which with time have come to be regarded as part and 
parcel of the poets’ property shop. The wintry blasted evenings on the 
Embankment and the fuggy verminous nights in the doss-house, the 
ceaseless craving for laudanum and the sudden chancing upon the 
whore with a heart of gold—these are incidents which have become 
poetic clichés; the legend that has obscured the poetry. For it is worth 
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pointing out that whereas in this respect Thompson’s life was similar to 
that of De Quincey’s, and later echoed in Léon Bloy’s, in each case De 
Quincey and Bloy have emerged as larger than their legend and hence 
as real figures (incidentally they are greater writers). With Thompson, 
however, the legend has obscured the man and it is to Miss Meynell’s 
credit that in setting Thompson in a full canvas and without passing 
over the Thames-side scenes of the street-walker episodes, she has been 
able to reconstruct something of that ghostly figure who would visit 
Palace Court only to disappear later for months on end. She sees his 
role in a busy editor’s life as one among many, but one who always 
held a special place in her father’s heart. As Miss Meynell once writing 
of her mother in another context exclaimed: ‘What a transforming 
thing to my father was his love of Francis Thompson,’ and went on: 
‘Francis Thompson’s poetry has been more to him than the work of any 
poet often is to anybody, so that if one were to imagine the non- 
existence of that poetry one would have to imagine him a different 
man.’ 

‘Things were not easy-going’ when Thompson visited the Meynells at 
Palace Court and when on ‘press days’ The Weekly Review and Merry 
England had to be prepared, though he contributed to both and as best 
he could tried to help, often his presence was a hindrance. In a hundred 
trivial ways he would upset the planning of the lay-out, losing pencilled 
drafts of his manuscripts and, whenever composing, always ‘repetitively 
voicing the difficulties of the subject in hand’. Had Wilfrid and Alice 
been less sweet-tempered he would have been called an editorial bore 
and been out on his ear; but they held their peace and possibly it was 
this tolerance on their side which, allowing his mind undisturbed 
freedom to wander since he was a thinker rather than a talker, enabled 
him also to record his thought unruffled in his notebooks. What, one 
wonders, led to this entry or touched off that half-sheet? Wilfrid’s love, 
Alice’s patience, a glance at a proof article on Plato . . . Fresh specu- 
lation offers itself on every side and, overcome, eventually without 
question one reads on in gratitude. 


Job, Isaiah, Ezekiel, all ye’ prophets with ye amazing Apoc- 
alypse at their head, are but that Imagination (God’s) stooping to 
ye tongue of ye nursery. Yet ye Apocalypse is so big with meanings 
that every sentence yields significances for endless study. And it 
is just ye child’s apologue of that inconceivably enormous Mind, 
whose nature-book is ye Universe & its compendium Man. He can- 
not read himself—that compendium is beyond him—he is too big 
for himself; so that he takes up, as an easier labour ye reading of 
God, & is seriously angry with the Author’s obscurity. Yet, in one- 
germ idea of that mind a wilderness of Plato’s would be more 


! It was Thompson’s habit to write ‘ye’ for ‘the’. 
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noticeably lost than flies inside St. Paul’s. But, secondly, there is 
an added reason for human confusion, which is nearly always 
ignored. The world—the Universe—is a fallen world. When 
people try to understand the Divine plans, they forget that every- 
thing is not as it was designed to be. And with regard to any given 
thing you have first to discover, if you can, how far it is as it was 
meant to be. That should be precisely ye function of poetry—to see 
& restore ye divine idea of all things, freed from ye disfiguring 
accidents of their Fall. 


For what matters ultimately about Thompson is his poetry, the in- 
tensity of his vision. In this book flitting into the editorial office between 
visits by Patmore, Manning, Mivart and Blunt it is the quotations from 
his corpus that give Miss Meynell’s ‘story’ constant bursts of immediacy. 
Because if Thompson was overrated in his lifetime as a poet (as for 
example by Arnold Bennett), he has now fallen into the trough. 
Hopkins has superseded him and although there can be no doubt that 
it was the latter who rejuvenated English poetry, in much the same way 
that Joyce rejuvenated prose, so it should not be forgotten that Thomp- 
son’s work states an attitude to life which has not dated but rather 
grown with the years in urgency. When critics carp about his use of 
polysyllabic Latinisms and Caroline diction it is worth remembering 
that there are at least a dozen epigraphs which could be taken from 
The Hound of Heaven and applied to Mr. Graham Greene’s novels. For 
the whole modern conception of pursuit, of man being cornered at the 
last by God, is a constant theme in current fiction—a theme which no- 
where received great attention in Hopkins’ work. Indeed, though 
Thompson took meticulous care in his choice of vocabulary, searching 
out rare texts and digging deep into antiquity, protesting against those 
who banged ‘on a strong word like a tin kettle to deafen ye ears of ye 
groundlings’ and referring to drunkards in words whose palates ‘had 
lost all distinction but that of coarse stimulus’, his efforts were never 
directed towards coining new phrases or experimenting with fresh 
stresses. Yet though there was never any conscious effort as there was 
constantly with Hopkins—‘Al] things counter, original, spare, strange’ 
—there are lines and phrases in Thompson which, momentarily 
suggesting an equally powerful wielding, are lost in ornate conceits and 
an excess of proper names. The beginnings of such a language can be 
glimpsed in this extract, though from such beginnings it would be folly 
to assume (as Chesterton did) that Thompson stood outside the Vic- 
torian era. As Miss Meynell makes clear in her ‘story’, and as these 
stanzas emphasize, if Thompson’s poetry was largely made by research- 
ing into the accumulated word-hoard of the centuries, then acci- 
dentally his vision on occasion was so prophetic that his language 
became as charged and contemporary as that of Hopkins : 
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But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry ;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 

Not of Genesareth, but Thames! 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


A STUDY OF PASCAL 


Pascal: His Life and Works. By Jean Mesnard; with a Preface by Mgr. 
R. Knox; translated by G. S. Fraser. (Harvill Press. 18s.) 


ONE greets with as much pleasure as surprise the early and elegant 
appearance in English of this excellent little manual, which collects in 
a readable shape and size the significant results of the last twenty years’ 
progress in Pascalian research. The translation is a model of sober 
efficiency (but it is to be hoped that the inaccuracy in the second line 
of p. 44 will be put right in later editions; as well as that entertaining 
misprint on p. 73-—‘the Augustinian Balus’). Here will be found an 
adequate account, as true as care can make it, of what Pascal wrote 
and did, and the kind of person he was. By including just this, and by 
excluding so much else that has often come under the heading of what 
Mgr. Knox calls ‘re-interpretation’, the book establishes a unique claim 
to recommendation. Criticism bears on the author’s delineation of 
Pascal’s historical background, the weakness of which is still impressive, 
even when the disappointment of first reading the original has faded. 
It would be possible, though perverse, to write a useful book about 
Pascal without paying much attention to his background, but that is 
not M. Mesnard’s way. He feels and states the need, in describing the 
‘First Conversion’ of 1646, to situate the protagonists in the religious 
and social world of the day. He mentions Saint-Cyran, Arnauld, and 
the Oratory. But what sort of men were these? How did they stand 
towards one another, and towards France, and Rome, and Spain; 
towards the Court, the professions, the poor ; towards the Bishops, the 
Clergy, the Religious, the laity, the Reformers? What had they to say 
of prayer, and the practice of religion? Were they many, or few? Old, 
or young? Learned, or simple? No answer. Elsewhere in the book, the 
author regrets that M. Orcibal cannot guide him in the labyrinth of 
the Jansenist controversies of the fifties ; he cannot complain of a want 
of authoritative and accessible literature for the thirties and forties. 
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Again, there is no absolute requirement, in order to discuss the 
Provinciales, to add any corroborative detail about Jansenists, Jesuits 
and Dominicans; though it is useful for examinations. M. Mesnard 
attempts it. I have noticed elsewhere the way in which he perpetuates 
an absurd inversion of réles in ascetic theology. His analyses, in which 
dogma, morals and philosophy are inextricably confused, amount (I 
am afraid) to simple caricatures, without even the merit of any specially 
pointed likeness. A straightforward reproduction here of the late Dr. 
Stewart’s commentary (omitted, together with practically the whole 
corpus of Pascalian studies in English, from the Bibliography—even 
in this English version) would have been more to the point. But what 
is wanting is some relation of these abstractions to the living world— 
the world after the Thirty Years’ War and the Fronde; the world of 
Mazarin and M. Vincent, of spies, poisoners and saints, regicides, 
dictators, and sturdy beggars. Barely a word: it might all have hap- 
pened, so to say, in the nineteenth century. 

These complaints are valid against a whole class of books, but 
within that class, as has been suggested, Jean Mesnard’s Pascal belongs 
to the first rank. 

The greatness of the subject is made clear, by the straightforward 
method of studying the works. An unusual feature, and one of much 
value, is the balance contrived between Pascal’s achievement in the 
haunting, compelling fragments called Pensées, and his methodical, 
definitive researches into various questions of physics and mathematics 
—nothing will make these last intelligible to most of Pascal’s readers, 
but the study under review conveys a comfortable impression, for the 
time being, that one sees the general idea plainly, in focus. Again, we 
are given a reconstruction of the Apologie which carries a new sort of 
conviction with it; not because of any special insight into the bearing 
of particular texts, still less because of any convincing argument from 
the history of the genre, or from the contemporary history of ideas—but 
because recent detailed examinations of the physical characteristics of 
the MSS. furnish evidence of Pascal’s intentions. It is necessary to add 
at once that the result is in no way revolutionary. Indeed, this evidence 
is likely to retain, as it already commands, the acceptance of scholars, 
largely because it decisively supports many views which were ante- 
cedently probable; and, in particular, that Pascal’s richest contribu- 
tion to apologetics—the doubtfully orthodox argument from la misére 
et la grandeur de l’ homme—was to have been cardinal in his work. But 
although recent work on the MSS. does not tend to overthrow estab- 
lished hypotheses, it does, as M. Mesnard claims, offer the prospect of 
insight into the dialectic of the Apologie, as an example of the ‘art of 
persuasion’, and that without the fatal subjectivism of all earlier 
interpretations. 

After doing justice to the extant psychological portraits of Pascal as 
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a ‘romantic’ type, M. Mesnard has drawn a more naturalistic likeness : 
in which the first characteristic is still violence, ‘an ardent zest for life 

. often transformed . . . into a dominating pride . . . This need to 
dominate over other souls, though much purified by Pascal’s conver- 
sion, explains, no doubt, his violence and impetuosity as a religious 
apologist’. The man was, in plain terms, a bully; the evidence (not all 
to be found in this biography) is full and clear, which is the more 
remarkable since the manners common to his ‘tough and vigorous 
generation’ were such as to mask any but the most pronounced ten- 
dencies in this direction. 

‘This fundamental violence was linked, however, in Pascal’s nature 
to a profound sensibility’: in the natural order, the latter quality has 
largely to be inferred—as M. Mesnard admits. Corresponding to it in 
the order of salvation are, I suppose, precisely the gifts of piety and 
fear which Pascal certainly possessed in an eminent degree. 

‘But Pascal would not be a true contemporary of Corneille, of the 
author of Cinna and Polyencte, if this inner violence and this profound 
sensibility of his were not linked to a great self-mastery’: this quality is 
everywhere evinced—in the style of his writings, the development of 
his ethical standards, in his ideals and in his pursuit of them. 

‘From Pascal’s whole personality there emanates a kind of imperious 
attraction’ is particularly well said, and places the subject adroitly in a 
recognizable category without distortion and without loss of actuality. 
The fact was observable in his lifetime; it persists in his writings, for 
posterity. Pierre Nicole and Paul Valéry are the only two competent 
witnesses I know of that seem to have successfully resisted the charm; 
and each was plainly conscious that his achievement was extra- 
ordinary. 

It is chiefly the effect, but partly also a cause, of his strongly indi- 
vidual character, that Pascal found it always particularly difficult to 
follow another man’s line of reasoning. The need to do this strange 
thing, as part of the technique of ‘persuasion’, wrung from him some of 
the most curious pages of the Pensées. A methodical study of his sources 
shews again and again that he retained what he read secundum modum 
recipientis, exclusively and without scruple. This leads in turn to diffi- 
culties of interpretation in Pascal himself. If he appears at one time to 
agree with an author, and at the next moment to argue what is incom- 
patible with, or even contrary to that author’s sense, we have no 
certain grounds for supposing a change of Pascal’s mind; for the 
initial agreement was solely with what Pascal read ‘into’ (not necess- 
arily ‘in’) the author’s text. Descartes is an obvious case in point; St. 
Augustine I believe to be another: and if ever the mystery of Pascal’s 
relationship to the Jansenist movement in the last years of his life is 
satisfactorily elucidated, the solution is likely to turn, in part at least, 
upon some analogous misunderstandings. If I had to name another 
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historical personage exhibiting this kind and degree of imperviousness 
to personal and literary environment, who was nevertheless a man of 
outstanding intellectual power and influence, I should point to St. 
George Mivart: he, too, shocked and mystified his friends by an 
inexplicable death-bed palinode. 

NIGEL ABERCROMBIE 


HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


History, Civilization and Culture. An Introduction to the Historical and 
Social Philosophy of Pitirim A. Sorokin. By F. R. Cowell. (Adam 
& Charles Black. 215.) 


SEVERAL historians have attempted to trace in history recurrent culture 
cycles, the life cycles of distinct cultures. Notable among them are 
Spengler and Professor Toynbee. In the pursuit of their researches they 
have discovered much of value and, in the reviewer’s opinion, have 
at least glimpsed the operation of forces tending to prescribe a definite 
course of cultural development. But they have over-simplified, have 
regarded these forces as operating with a purity and power which 
the vast complexity of historical causes and events must render 
impossible. And they have attempted to explain historical phenomena 
too extensively by the operation of the particular factor whose opera- 
tion they had detected or thought themselves to have detected. Accord- 
ingly, there is much in their work that is doctrinaire, an attempt 
to force the complex manifold of history into the Procrustean bed of 
the explanation they have favoured. 

Has Sorokin, whose work in this field is studied in this book, 
succeeded better? He has undoubtedly avoided the mistake of over- 
simplification. For he allows for the operation of many causes differing 
widely. Material and spiritual forces, the pressure of environment 
and free choice, economics, politics, mysticism, rationalism, all these 
factors, and many more, play their part. 

Nevertheless, Professor Sorokin believes that at any rate in our 
Western culture and its precursor in antiquity he can trace a sequence 
of verifiable stages over a field wider than any particular culture. The 
first of these is the ‘ideational’, by which he means spiritual, when 
spiritual or ideal values, accounted more real than the phenomenal, are 
dominant and indeed shape the culture. For the spiritual alone is 
fully real. The third stage he terms ‘sensate’, when worldly and 
sensible values are predominant and determine the character of the 
culture. This sensate world is, in fact, the real world. Intermediate is 
the second cultural type, which he calls ‘idealistic’, in which a balance 
is attempted between spiritual and sensible values, and though the 
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reality of the latter is accepted it is subordinated to the greater reality 
and value of the former. 

That Western culture has in fact followed such a sequence is, in 
our opinion, certain, and when Sorokin traces it out in the arts, in 
literature, in philosophy, in ethics, and even in social and economic 
organization, he throws much light on all these departments of culture. 
We think, however, that his idealistic stage, an unstable transition 
from ideational to sensate, should not be confused with the stable 
synthesis to which we may legitimately look forward. 

Unfortunately, Professor Sorokin attempts to invest his conclusions 
with a scientific exactness which from the nature of the case they 
cannot possess. For example, he has attempted a statistical assessment 
of philosophic opinions in different epochs by a comparative enumera- 
tion of philosophers representing different types of thought. But it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to define a philosopher with sufficient 
accuracy. And the system of a particular thinker is very often a mix- 
ture of these types, seldom pure. The theological determinism of a 
Calvin differs so completely from the materialist determinism of a Marx 
that it is far from illuminating to group them together. The lists of 
philosophers drawn up as representative respectively of rationalism, 
mysticism, fideism, scepticism and empiricism, present a queer collec- 
tion of persons, many of whom have no claim to be accounted philoso- 
phers. To reckon as philosophers Luther and St. Ignatius, Zwingli and 
St. Gregory the Great is absurd. And although mysticism has philo- 
sophic implications, and an adequate philosophy must take account of 
the highest type of human experience, it is not itself philosophy. The 
names chosen in an encyclopaedia of persons eminent in a particular 
field is not determined solely by the direction of thought and work at 
a given period as is presupposed by Professor Sorokin’s statistical 
studies in the Encyclopaedia Britannica but also by the valuation of those 
editing the encyclopaedia. 

Nor is it true that the spiritual, the ‘ideational’ culture, and the 
sensate are incommensurables with no objective standards of decision 
between them (p. 85). On the contrary, reason can and should enquire 
which of their conflicting valuations is most consonant with the facts 
of human experience. Professor Sorokin does, after all, do this. For 
the conclusion of his studies, as here reported by Mr. Cowell, is 
distinctly unfavourable to the sensate culture and its values. 

Though Professor Sorokin is more alive than many cyclic historians 
to the variety and complexity of historical causes, he is not wholly 
free from the tendency to force facts to fit theories. We cannot, for 
example, say that the ideational typeof monarch, i.e. the king dominated 
by religious conviction, increased from 1216 to 1413. Henry V was 
more religious than his father, Henry VI more than any monarch since 
St. Edward. Empiricism and scepticism are certainly not the main 
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source of mysticism, as though the latter arose as a reaction against the 
former. Most of the great mystics were unaware of them. 

Neither St. Thomas nor any Christian thinker holds or could hold 
that the individual is nothing, the society—even were it the Church— 
everything. Nor did the early Christian Church dissolve everything in 
God. There was nothing collectivist about Herbert Spencer, an extreme 
representative of laissez-faire individualism. 

Having been informed correctly on p. 134 that Hume denied 
causation, we are surprised to be told on the following page that ‘The 
idea of a necessary connection between a cause and its effect survived 
in the philosophy of Hume.’ 

Though the dialectical materialism which is Communism’s official 
creed is certainly an outmoded philosophy, it is not as we are told here 
(p. 44) ‘some centuries behind the times’. It could not have been 
formulated before the nineteenth century. Baneful though it proved, 
the state socialism inaugurated by Diocletian did not resemble Russian 
Communism, was, indeed, comparatively superficial and of completely 
different inspiration. 

The course of human history, as it was viewed by St. Albert and 
Dante, was not periodic but unique and rectilinear from the Fall to 
final Redemption. 

Though such mistakes of fact warn us not to take Professor Sorokin 
as a wholly reliable guide, or to accept his historical explanations 
unquestioningly, it is equally clear from Mr. Cowell’s account that 
his labours have not been wasted and that he has reached many 
illuminating insights. 

Much can be learned from Professor Sorokin’s studies of the spirit 
animating European culture at a particular period of its development, 
the manifestations it determines, and the interaction between the 
immanent development of its governing principles, the internal opera- 
tion of its distinctive ethos, and the effect of external and environ- 


mental factors. But he must be read critically. 
E. I. WATKIN 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Man and Matter. By F. Sherwood Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. (Chapman 
and Hall. 15s.) 

Natural Science and the Spiritual Life. By John Baillie, D.D., D.Litt., 
S.T.D., LL.D. (Oxford University Press. 55.) 

Sctence—Sense and Nonsense. By John L. Synge. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


Man and Matter, as the sub-title tells us, comprises a collection of 
scientific and critical essays written at different times and from 
different points of view, but having behind them as a common factor 
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the general theme of the relation between religion and science. The 
book is an attempt to show the general reader how the materialistic 
interpretation of things falls short of man’s requirements and how 
science becomes better rationalized when studied in connexion with 
the spiritual and mystical sides of life. Christianity, and in particular 
Catholicism, as the highest form of religion, in reality gives the soundest 
basis for the study of nature. For, as Dr. Taylor says: 


It provides a pattern of integration in which the intellect, will, 
love and intuition play proportionate, not autonomous but co- 
operative, parts in bringing man to God, his End. In the intellectual 
sphere, science, metaphysics, theology are each directed to their 
proper ends, none being, or likely to be obstructed by the others, 
and each illuminating everything by its specific light. 


While we can scarcely hope that Christianity will be universally 
accepted in this spirit at the present time, Dr. Taylor’s work is a mile- 
stone along the path leading to that end. The reasonable man is here 
given further assurances that science and the Christian religion are 
complementary, not antagonistic, to each other. 

As a collection of essays the subject matter of the chapters in this 
book often seems to be scattered and unconnected, but there is 4 con- 
tinuity throughout the volume firstly in that science and religion form 
the central theme, and secondly in that the essays, taken as a whole, 
seem to form the author’s apologia for his conversion to Catholicism. 
Indeed, Dr. Taylor begins by giving a personal introduction briefly 
setting out the general reasons for his conversion from sceptical un- 
belief to reasoned belief in religion. The succeeding chapters represent 
particular extensions of many of the thoughts underlying this personal 
introduction. Personal accounts of conversions of this kind are always 
most interesting and valuable especially to those who are scientifically 
minded. It is a pity then that this chapter is not longer, and its value 
would have been considerably enhanced if the account of the conver- 
sion had been made more critical and analytical. 

Dr. Taylor’s book is easy to read and the ideas in it flow along 
smoothly, although occasionally the argument seems to be rather 
forced. This fault is seen especially in some theological parts, as, for 
instance, when he attempts to justify pain as a necessary experience. 
He begins this argument with the assumption that pain is a biological 
necessity of a warning kind to both rational and irrational creatures 
arising from the fundamental nature of the materials which God 
created and which form the basis of material things. He reduces pain, 
as an ‘evil’, to a necessary concomitant of good as though God without 
contradiction could not have created matter without it. 

What faults there are in this volume are due to over-simplification 


in the explanation of difficult concepts. 
* * * 
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Professor Baillie’s interesting essay gives us the philosophical 
address to the British Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Edinburgh in 1951. He takes as his thesis the question of the relationship 
between science and religion. He realizes that probably no man is an 
absolute atheist and that in many, if not in most, cases the man of 
science is also the man of faith, the man of religion. So, if science 
attacks religion, or vice versa, the subsequent conflict is basically one 
within a man rather than one between men. 

The author shows clearly how the early Greek philosophers, 
notably Socrates, became impressed with the hiatus between faith and 
science, or spirit and matter, expressing them and separating them into 
distinct categories of thought in terms of efficient and final causation. 
It is well known that Aristotle began the search for final causes and 
asserted that no explanation of phenomena was complete unless it also 
gave the purpose, or end, in view. An explanation of phenomena could 
then be said to furnish us with a true approach to reality. The Philoso- 
pher’s views were so rational and reasonable that they permeated 
philosophical and scientific thought up to the late Middle Ages, so 
much so that men of science in those days were also philosophers in the 
professional sense, often rendering it difficult to distinguish between the 
two. No doubt this habit of thought rendered advance in the purely 
empirical sciences difficult ; even as late as the late nineteenth century 
we have T. H. Huxley writing with disdain of those ‘barren virgins, 
The Final Causes’. 

Bacon, Descartes and Galileo were the first to break away from 
the Aristotelian tradition, but Professor Baillie emphasizes the fact that 
they did so for a reason of faith and not for a reason of science, because 
the Aristotelian philosophy and theology were pagan systems bound up 
with the pagan concept of nature in which nature was thought to be 
divine and eternal, ‘a substitute for God’. 

Such an absolute theory of nature limited scientific interpretations 
of natural phenomena and the way for further advance in science was 
only rendered possible when it was realized that nature was contingent 
upon the Divine Will—a truth which derives directly from the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Creation. As Professor Baillie says, ‘It is to the clear 
recognition of this element of contingency in nature that modern 
science owes its very being.’ He is at pains to show that as long as faith 
and science are recognized as separate but interdependent spheres of 
existence no conflict between the two need arise. He ends this brilliant 
essay with a notable paragraph : 


After all we are men before we are scientists, and except in the 
context of a full humanity our science will be little worth. But, if, on 
the other hand, while faith humbly subjects itself to the discipline 
of scientific instruction, science at the same time subjects itself to 
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the overriding claims of a devout spiritual life, then perhaps the 
two can be so agreed as to walk together in peace... . 


Professor Synge’s book is a collection of the Statutory Public Lec- 
tures of the School of Theoretical Physics of the Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies, delivered in Trinity College, Dublin, 1949. Pro- 
fessor Synge in considering that science occupies a place midway 
between church and theatre finds at times that it suffers from the defect 
of becoming too pontifical and at other times through an unavoidable 
levity. This trait is all the more obvious when science starts to expound 
its theories and its philosophy to the ordinary intelligent man, the man 
of commonsense. For the sensible man O’Grady says to the scientist 
O’Rourke, “Then why not adopt a more humble attitude with regard 
to theories and stop shouting “I’m right and the other fellow is 
wrong!”’ You'll probably both’ be wrong in a hundred years anyway.’ 
But knowledge accumulates nevertheless. 

Transferring an idea from one mind to another is always a difficult 
and complicated process but when the idea is a scientific and physical 
one it involves a change of mental levels. The idea is then apt to lose in 
accuracy and even in its relation to reality. Thus while the scientist 
thinks he is explaining something eminently sensible, the layman as 
the listener may consider it nonsense. 

Professor Synge knows this danger only too well and yet considers 
that sensible explanations of scientific knowledge are of great import- 
ance to non-scientific people. The scientist who comprehends a facet of 
science but keeps his knowledge to himself is an eccentric. His plain 
duty is to pass on his knowledge, to communicate it to other people. 
While the methods science uses to attack its problems are impersonal 
and are built up on a series of logical steps, the communication to 
others of the resultant scientific theories is not by any means impersonal 
and may not be logical. For while the teacher expounds the student 
draws his own conclusions through a system of mental images. Imagery 
of this kind is a very personal affair and proceeds along its own lines, 
and varies from person to person. In this connexion one need only think 
of the many, and often mutually exclusive, ideas that have flowed from 
the single fact of the existence of God. The task of the teacher, the 
cleaner-up of science, as Synge calls him, is to induce the mental images 
proper to the exposition of the subject matter—a formidable task. 

Professor Synge blends levity and seriousness in a balance which 
takes the reader from concept to concept without too much effort, 
leaving an attitude of questioning curiosity in him. He does this by 
interspersing in his text a series of unusual and startling analogies. 
Thus in an attempt to show that reasoning has its own rules and that 
these applied to definitions and used in argument or explanation may 
result in vicious circles he introduces us to the characters Blogg and 
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Snogg and the parlour game of Vish. In order to show the dangers 
which arise when mathematics impinges on reality he brings in the 
curious state of affairs which arises between the twins Clarence and 
Marmaduke over the meaning of the word surface ; while the story of the 
Sea Captain’s Box illustrates the relation between quantitative and 
theoretical physics. The contrast between the logical and mystical out- 
looks in science is vividly brought out by a dialogue between Archi- 
medes and Newton in Hollywood in the year A.p. 1999. And, finally, 
when we come to modern theories a prosaic and most true to life dis- 
cussion on relativity is given between the layman O’Grady and the 
physicist O’ Rourke. 

This book deserves to become a classic of its kind and many people, 
scientists and laymen alike, should find it of great disciplinary 
value. The lesson to be learnt from it is that while science is a perfectly 
legitimate field of investigation, its technique and methodology bear 
little relation to the mind processes of the ordinary man, and while the 
conclusions of science may be valid and true, the simple explanations 
of them may, by a trick of the mind, simulate nonsense at ordinary 
workaday levels. The mere recognition of this hiatus clears the field: it 
puts both science and commonsense in their proper places and enables 
us, in short, to relax. As Dr. Synge says, ‘We can watch the spectacle 
of science with less of the reverence appropriate to a church and more 
of the freedom of spirit appropriate to a theatre.’ 

P. G. FOTHERGILL 


OMER ENGLEBERT’S ‘LIVES OF THE SAINTS’ 


The Lives of the Saints. By Omer Englebert. Translated by Christopher 
and Anne Fremantle. (Thames and Hudson. 255. net.) 


THE immediate reaction to a single-volume lives of the saints may well 
be, ‘What, not another one?’ It must therefore be made clear that 
Father Englebert’s book is quite different from the Ramsgate monks’ 
Book of Saints, published by A. & C. Black, and the Burns Oates Dic- 
tionary of Saints. These two books are ‘dictionaries’, essentially works of 
reference, used to find a fact rather than to read for pleasure and profit. 
Father Englebert’s Lives of the Saints on the other hand is primarily for 
reading. Each day of the year provides one ‘life’ of a saint, sometimes 
two, of from two to five hundred words, a selection of other saints and 
beatt of the day receiving each a few lines, sometimes a few words: e.g. 
St. Beatrix, Roman martyr (d. 304); St. Florentius, bishop of Cahors 
(fifth century) ; St. Pelagia, mother of St. Aredius, died in 584. It is not 
easy to see what useful purpose such entries serve. For practical 
purposes, then, this is a volume of brief sketches of the saints, 
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suitable for daily reading. Father Englebert writes concisely and 
clearly, wasting no words on common-form panegyric or on pointing 
out opportunities for ‘edification’ which the facts amply supply for 
themselves; and he is well served by his translators and by his pub- 
lishers, who have produced a good-looking workmanlike volume at 
what is, in these days, not an excessive price, including a number of 
cuts, reproduced from fifteenth-century editions of the Golden Legend of 
Bd James of Voragine and similar sources. 

Father Englebert doubtless finds embarrassing Mrs. Fremantle’s 
claim in her introductory note that he is ‘uniquely’ qualified to supply 
the factual information that short lives of the saints too often lack; but 
he is certainly well akle to supply what he declares most readers want, 
namely, facts and historical settings, given ‘without solemnity and sub- 
jective reflexions’ and not ‘drowned in floods of eloquence and words of 
edification’. On the other hand it may be questioned whether he has 
always been successful in choosing the most significant facts of a life, 
e.g. of Thomas More, Dominic, John of the Cross. He does not entirely 
ignore all the old legends which critical scholarship has had to dis- 
card; though may it be said that it was not necessary to explain or 
justify this by observing that they will be acceptable to ‘poets and per- 
sons of taste’. No explanation or justification is needed for retelling the 
stories of St. Christopher or St. Cecily or St. Nicholas, provided that— 
in however ‘popular’ a book—the reader be warned that they are his- 
torically doubtful or certainly untrue. This Father Englebert does, 
though perhaps not always sufficiently clearly. 

But while Father Englebert clearly is abreast of his vast subject, he 
too often seems careless of making use of his knowledge. It is, for 
example, highly improbable that St. Irenaeus was a martyr; St. 
Vincent de Paul’s capture by Barbary pirates has been much debated: 
to write of St. Elizabeth of Hungary’s sufferings without mentioning 
her treatment by her ‘director’, Conrad of Marburg, is something of a 
feat; the circumstances of the murder of St. Stanislaus of Cracow are 
much more ambiguous and obscure than they are made to appear; 
and there is no reliable evidence for St. Henry II’s marriage intactam 
sponsam relinquens: Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida—never a man 
to mince his words—attributed Henry’s childlessness to his sinful ex- 
ploitation of the Church. It is astonishing to read that St. Brieuc was 
‘converted at Verulam by St. Germain of Auxerre’, and that Christmas 
‘is the oldest specifically Christian feast’. 

After a point, the saints included in a book of this kind must 
necessarily depend on the personal choice of the writer, and it is 
notoriously a waste of time to argue about the contents of anthologies : 
but it must be remarked that St. Christine the Astonishing is accorded 
half a page, when St. Catherine of Siena has only seven lines and St. 
Veronica Giuliani fifteen words: while our Lady St. Mary has no 
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separate entry at all apart from notes on her chief feasts. (Incidentally, 
the Immaculate Conception was certainly not formally affirmed by the 
Eastern church in the twelfth century.) These surely are errors of 
judgement; and so too under St. Joachim where, after stating, truly 
enough, that ‘nothing definite is known about the father of the Virgin 
Mary’, Father Englebert goes on to fill up the /acuna with nearly a page 
of details about him from the ‘revelations’ of the Venerable Mary de 


Agreda. 
DoNnALD ATTWATER 


GERMAN REVIEWS 


As on other occasions, an article by Romano Guardini must take first 
place in this commentary. In the January Frankfurter Hefie he writes on 
the problem of peace, recalling fundamental principles, reminding us 
of familiar truths, yet always freshly and rousing the interest even of the 
most sophisticated reader. 

Why is there a problem? he asks. How can men think against one 
another when concerned about their common existence? Their logic is 
the same and—with some reservations—the desire for truth is every- 
where the same. Freedom is one reason for this conflict of thought. 
Naturalism will hold that struggle is inevitable, a necessary condition of 
human as it is of animal life. But there is no parity between the two 
states ; and, in fact, the struggle of all against all does not hold even in 
the animal kingdom: struggle ceases and a peaceful existence begins 
when certain relationships cease to hold. It is with man alone that the 
possibility of an absolute struggle arises: he can rise above natural 
limitations and consider things, reflect and pass judgement on them at 
a distance; he has room for decision and responsibility. Truth itself is 
dependent on freedom. We can accept it or not. Hence ‘the field of 
thought is simultaneously a field of battle on which diverse initiatives 
are pitted against one another’. 

When a wild animal meets its natural prey, the conflict takes place 
at once ; man, however, can raise the clash of motives to a higher level. 
That is, he can enter into discussion. He ought to enter upon it with 
the hope that two can reach the truth more easily than one, but the 
diversity of views may be too great for this. At that point freedom enters 
in: he may go beyond the limits of his own individuality to understand 
how the other comes to maintain his opposite point of view. The word 
itself is an aid, not only to sheer understanding, but to community of 
feeling : ‘in it truth becomes human’. 

Unfortunately words have been cheapened, particularly in recent 
years. They have also lost their depth. At one time the skilful choice of 
words was the task of diplomats; their strength lay in the desire for 
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truth and respect for the hearer on both sides. Now propaganda has 
destroyed all this; the sense of truth itself is sometimes crushed out; 
words like ‘peace’, ‘justice’, ‘democracy’, have been emptied of all 
meaning. The spread of literacy means that more people can be 
addressed, but the discovery of the power of imagination, of memory, of 
thought and speech in illiterates makes one almost ready to accept the 
view that all our troubles are due to compulsory education. Or it might 
be asked, Do we see more of the world by taking photographs or by 
opening our eyes? 

Guardini does not wish to appear merely to be condemning our age. 
He has only indicated some of the factors which render discussion so 
very difficult. The whole problem may be reduced to this: can man 
learn to use rightly the unlimited possibilities of the culture he has 
created? It is an art which he still seems scarcely to understand. 

In the same issue of the Frankfurter Hefte Otto Rudolf Liess makes a 
vigorous plea for an independent Austria. It is true that Russia stands 
in the way of a final settlement. That, however, is no reason why the 
Western powers should also interfere in Austrian legislation; thus they 
only provide Russia with further arguments for her attitude. Austrian 
sovereignty ought at least to be recognized de facto. 

Austrians themselves ought to pay more attention to the history of 
their first republic in order to avoid mistaken policies in the second, 
claims Adam Wandruszka in the January Wort und Wahrheit. The story 
of the young man who showed a visiting journalist the exact location of 
Kara Mustapha’s quarters at the siege of Vienna in 1683, but was 
unable to indicate the frontier of the Soviet sector, is probably not true ; 
nevertheless, there is far too much sentimental reminiscing about the 
good old times. Serious studies of the first republic have been written 
exclusively by foreigners. He draws attention to a number of parallel 
developments of the years from 1920-38 and of the post-war years. 
Nationalists, Social-Democrats and Christian Socials joined together to 
establish the first republic and at the reform of the constitution in 1929, 
especially to oppose the Communists and their Russian protectors ; 
there was a similar combination to support the re-establishment of a 
free, independent Austria towards the close of the war. There was a 
‘black-red’ coalition in 1919-20, as there has been from 1945 to the 
present time; not free from tensions, but necessary to bring together 
the largest and best organized sections of the population, the peasants 
and industrial workers. In Seipel’s ‘Bourgeois-Block’ from 1920-31 
‘non-Marxist’ bourgeois forces, Christian-Social Conservatives and 
Nationals, co-operated effectively and determined the main course of 
developments in the first republic; last year on several occasions there 
was a similar co-operation between the People’s Party and the Inde- 
pendents. These parallels all merit careful reflexion, particularly as 
more dangerous trends are showing themselves and the possibility of a 
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repetition of disaster is not too remote. More than once an ‘anti-clerical’ 
combination has let loose destructive forces in Austria: in the October 
Revolution of 1848; in the last decade of the monarchy; in the oppo- 
sition to Dollfuss, leading after 1934 to the association of the revolu- 
tionary Socialists with the Nazis for the overthrow of the Schuschnigg 
government. There were signs that such a combination was again 
active at the election of the president in 1951. Finally, there is always 
the possibility of a struggle between any one of the main groups and 
the other two, with an increasing stiffening of the fronts and the 
exclusion of all co-operation for the good of the state. 

Wandruszka sees Austria’s place in Europe no longer as that of a 
mediator between East and West: there is nothing to mediate which is 
acceptable, at any rate to the East. ‘In place of the brilliant réle of 
mediator, there has arisen again the earlier, more modest, but vital 
function of a European ‘‘Mark’’.’ 

Herder-Korrespondenz for January in devoting space to a lecture by 
Karl-Heinz Schmidthiis on Graham Greene, explains its preoccupation 
with this author: ‘It is because, with every new book that we meet, 
Graham Greene’s work brings a new shock to the emotions . . . His 
work is a product of our age, it has grown out of our world, a world 
which no longer bears the stamp and protection of faith, that world 
which we see around us every day.’ The lecturer insists that Greene is 
not to be read as if he were trying to provide in fiction illustrations of 
the theology of grace. His work, like that of any great writer, springs 
from experience. He does not doubt that theology ‘knows all the rules’, 
but he is only concerned to show what goes on in the hearts of individ- 
uals, Out of such experience no clear theology can emerge, in fact it is 
the task of theology to clarify and introduce order to the data of experi- 
ence. It is not the task of literature. 

Graham Greene is also the subject of an important essay by 
Gertrud von le Fort in the Rheinischer Merkur of 28 November, 1952. 
She suggests that we ought to trust in an eventual coincidentia opposi- 
torum, such as Nicholas of Cusa postulated : ‘Opposites come together in 
God, for our spirit they are worlds apart. Morals and fiction will never 
coincide : the one will inevitably represent eternal justice, the other the 
infinite possibilities of grace.’ 

Father Ivo Zeiger died at Christmas, 1952. Among the many 
achievements of this famous Jesuit, his stimulating and outspoken 
address at the Mainz Katholikentag of 1948 will be long remembered. 
There he insisted on Germany’s character as a mission country and by 
his unceasing zeal and charity showed himself fully capable of practis- 
ing what he preached. He was able to use his knowledge and influence 
to good effect as leader of the Vatican Mission to Germany and as 
adviser to Bishop Muench both as Apostolic Visitator and as Nuncio. 
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From our Spring List: 


The Life and Work 
of Sophocles 


By F. J. H. Letters 18/- net 


Mr. Letters is writing here, as in his Virgi/, mainly for the non 
classical scholar. He opens with a chapter on the life and outlook of 
Athens, and goes on to fit Sophocles the man into this picture before 
studying the plays in detail: the background picture helps us to 
understand the plays, and the plays give a clue to much that ts 
strange to modern minds in the background. And to many readers 
the greatest value of the book will consist in the extraordinary 
vividness with which Sophocles’ personality stands out even though 
his ethos is so different, and in many ways so almost grotesque by 
our standards. 


The Trial of Oliver Plunkett 


By Alice Curtayne 16/- net 


Miss Curtayne builds her book around the verbatim record of 
Plunkett's trial as taken down by the court reporters, but it is far 
more than merely that. She fills in the picture—the political scene in 
London, the situation in Ireland, the history of each witness in turn, 
conditions in Newgate and so forth, to enable the reader to share the 
reactions of those present. The whole story is an extraordinary one, 
both in relation to the history of English justice, and in its peculiar 
relevance to the recent trial of Cardinal Mindszenty. 


Selection | 


A Yearbook of Contemporary Thought 15/- net 


Edited by Cecily Hastings and Donald Nicholl 


In compiling this book the editors have studied periodicals of every 
sort in several languages in order to preserve in a*’more permanent 
form the most interesting articles in them, and to present an all-round 
picture of recent work in theology, biblical study, philosophy, 
biology, anthropology and psychology. It is hoped to produce a 
volume in this series every year. 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 
FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Mario Einaudi and Francois Goguel : 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
IN ITALY AND FRANCE 


An analysis of the achievements, organizations and 
problems of the Christian Democratic Parties in Italy 
and France. 


$4.00 
Waldemar Gurian: 


BOLSHEVISM, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOVIET COMMUNISM 


“It is excellent and certainly fills a great need. It should 
be widely read and used.’ "Clyde Director, 
Harvard University Russian Research Center. 


$3.25 
M. A. Fitzsimons: 
THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE BRITISH LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT: 1945-51 
$3.25 


THE REVIEW OF POLITICS 


Published quarterly by the University of Notre Dame. 
Subscription price $4.00 per year U.S.A., $4.40 foreign. 


WALTER LIPPMANN says: “1 regard the REVIEW 
OF POLITICS as having very tew equals and no 
superiors in the English spe: aking world in the serious 
discussion of international politics.” 


UNIVERSITY of NOTRE DAME 
PRESS 


NOTRE DAME + INDIANA + U.S.A. 
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THE WORLD AND THE WEST 
by ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


75. Od. net 


Being the REITH LECTURES delivered by the author at the 
end of 1952 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES 


in the OXFORD STANDARD AUTHORS series a new and enlarged edition 
which now for the first time contains “The Testament of Beauty’. 


12°. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


A Quarterly of Catholic Thought 


ST CYPRIAN ON THE CHURCH 
THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


REFLEXIONS ON DEATH II THE REDEMP- 
TION DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


THE ‘BAPTISM INVISIBLE’ AND ITS EXTENT 
F. H. DRINKWATER 


THE APOSTOLIC ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE LANCE WRIGHT 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE IN THE PRECARIOUS 
MARGIN ERIC JOHN 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS COMMENTARY 
WINTER 1952-53 4s. 2d. 


Downside Review ,’’ Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath 
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The Complete Works of 


St. John of the Cross 


Translated and edited by 
PROFESSOR E. ALLISON PEERS 


The revision of this third edition was completed shortly before 
Professor Peers’ death last December. In an obituary notice | 
appearing 1n The Times, Dom David Knowles wrote, in con- i 
nection with the work as a whole: “His translation is the most | 
faithful that has appeared in any European language; it is indeed 
much more than a translation for he added his own valuable | 
historical and exegetical notes.” 

3 vols. (over 1,350 pp.) 30s. per vol. or 4 ans. the set 


St. Teresa of Avila 
MARCELLE AUCLAIR 


André Maurois, in his preface to the book, calls this new biography 
of the great Spanish mystic and reformer of Carmel an “‘excellent, 
indeed admirable book.’’ He goes on to say: “What is so good |} 
about it is that the writer has succeeded in bringing out the saint 
without eliminating the woman.” 470 pp. Illustrated. 30s. 


The Little Flowers of H 
St. Francis of Assisi | 


In the first English translaion, revised and emended by 
DOM ROGER HUDLESTON, O.S.B. 


The text of this edition is identical with that of the pre-war 
Orchard Series edition first published in 1926, and is based on the 
standard Latin text of the Fioretti of Fr. Antonio Cesari published 
in Verona in 1822. With a new Introduction by Fr. Paulinus 


Lavery, O.F.M. 12s. 6d. | 


We have just published the third and last volume of our edition of 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABBOT VONIER, 
containing The Human Soul, Christianus, and The Life of the 
World to Come. 255. 


BURNS OATES | 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop : 


* FOR BOOKS * 
Large department for Catholic Books 


All new Books available on day of publica- 
tion. Secondhand and rare Books on every 
subject. Stock of over three miliion volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American, 
and Continental magazines 
We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


Well-informed people everywhere read 


THE TABLET 


for intelligent comment on world 
affairs from a Catholic viewpoint 


Regular features include notes on current affairs at 


home and abroad, articles on the 
foremost topics of the week, reviews of the latest books (Catholic 
and general), news, notes and texts of Catholic interest gathered from 
many parts of the world, spiritual reading, music and film notes, 
criticisms of art exhibitions, etc., a chess column with problems for 
the novice and the expert 

Obtainable, on order, from your newsagent, price od. weekly, or direct by 
post from the publishers, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send fora specimen 
copy to 

THE PUBLISHER, 128 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
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STUDIES 


An Trish Quarterly Review 
MARCH 1953 


The New Health Bill EDWARD J. Coyne 
Tito and the Catholic Church JouHn Murray 
The Future of Irish Fisheries JAmes J. DAviIn 
The Assumption of Our Lady Denis S. NERNEY 
The Sun H. A. Bruck 
Jerusalem in the Old Testament EDMOND POWER 
The Adolescent F. O° DOHERTY 
Musings and Memories M. M. Macken 


The Book Review Section of Studies has always been a much valued 
and characteristic feature. 


Specimen copies available, post free, for intending subscribers 
Single Copies .. . 4/- 


Annual Subscription . 17/- 
(including postage) 


The Educational Company of Ireland Limited 
89 Talbot Street, Dublin 


Editorial Offices: 35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin 
Available at princtpal booksellers 
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The European Mind 


PAUL HAZARD 
Member of the French Academy 


This book deals with a vital period in the intellectual lite of 
Europe, the general terment whose result was to dethrone the 
classical mind, with its ideals of stability and proportion, and to 
enthrone the new romantic mind of the 18th century. With 
admirable lucidity and clearsightedness, Dr. Hazard traces the 
growth of this ferment. 450 pages. 359. 


The Memoirs of 


President Hoover 
Vol. I—THE CABINET & PRESIDENCY 


Herbert Hoover here continues the story of his remarkable 
career. This volume covers the 1920's, perhaps one of the most 
significant periods of American development. He served in the 
governments of both Harding and Coolidge betore being elected, 
In 1928, to serve his own fateful term as President. I/lustrated. 30s. 


Early English 
Christian Poetry 


hese translations are about AS good ds thes could be. are 
accurate, and Professor [Charles] Kennedy has recaptured in 
them almost all the fine poetic tones and effects of the originals, 
whether the grace and fervour of the Advent Lyrics, the delicate 
fancy of the Phoenix, or the mystical sublimity of The Dream of 
the Rood.” — Times Educational Supplement. 2Is. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


25 Ashley Place, London, $.W.1 
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BETWEEN 


COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY 


A Philosophy and Theology 
of the State 


THOMAS GILBY, o.p. 
258. net 


LONGMANS 


THE 


DUBLIN 
REVIEW 


is now published 
quarterly 


Subscription Rates: 


25/— or $4 (4 issues) 
post free 


Publishing Office: 


28 ASHLEY PLACE 
LONDON S.W.1 


WHEN MAKING 
YOUR WILL— 


Please remember the urgent need 
of 


The Crusade of Rescue 
AND 

HOMES FOR DESTITUTE 

CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


27 Tavistock Place 
London, W.C.|I 


President : 
His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of VYestminster 


Administrator : 
Very Rev. Canon Bernard George 


The Crusade of Rescue 


exists to save Homeless Catholic Children 
from misery and loss of Faith. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE is pledged 
as follows : 


No Catholic child who is really destitute, 

or whose Faith is in danger and who 

cannot be otherwise provided for, is ever 
refused. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE depends entirely 
upon Charity. 


27 TAVISTOCK PLACE 
LONDON, W.C.I 
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Every time 


your wireless 


programme is 
interrupted by 
a “Gale Warn- 
ing” think of 
the Lifeboat- 
men. They may be answering a call of 


distress. 


The Lifeboat service is entirely supported 


by voluntary contributions. Your help is 


needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.| 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer. 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
Secretary 
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